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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_ == 

ERHAPS the only visibly good result of the bad weather 
has been that Mr. Chamberlain made a masterly speech 
at Highbury last Saturday to the Liberal Unionists of West 
Birmingham, which he would in all probability not have made, 
had the weather favoured the amusements of a garden-party, 
instead of driving his guests into the house. He quoted Mr. 
Morley’s remark that the Session had been one of which all 
parties might be proud, and illustrated it by referring to the 
National Debt Bill, which Mr. Goschen has passed; to the 
Local Government Bill, which had passed the House of 
Commons, and had even then been read a first time in the 
House of Lords; to the Railway Rates Bill, which has also 
passed the House of Commons; and to the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, which had reached a stage at which it is morally 
certain that it will pass. And he threw upon those who obstruct 
the three Irish Drainage Bills the very serious responsibility 
of throwing those Bills back, in their jealousy of the claims of 
the present Government to promote in any way the prosperity 

of Ireland. 








With regard to the “Members of Parliament Charges 
and Allegations” Bill, Mr. Chamberlain contended that 
it is absolutely necessary to investigate who had been 
the colleagues or agents in this country of the dynamite 
party in the United States; and if, as he hoped, the 
leaders of the Irish Parliamentary party had not been their 
colleagues or agents, nothing was more essential to their 
position here than that their connection with them should be 
disproved. He regretted, however, to find that, instead of 
welcoming the perfectly trustworthy tribunal which the 
Government had offered to the Parnellites, they seemed to 
resent what they appeared previously to have been most eager 
in demanding. Mr. Chamberlain paid a most hearty and 


-eourageous tribute to Mr. Balfour’s firmness and fairness in 


his office as Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, and commented 
on Mr. T. W. Russell’s most important evidence with respect 
to the Vandeleur evictions, of which the Parnellites were 
striving to make so much capital. He reminded his hearers 
of the boast of a Gladstonian, made last Session, that they 
intended to arrange for “one really good eviction” once a 
fortnight, and to make great capital out of it by the aid of 
sensational reports and still more sensational speeches.. He 
had never regretted, he said, for a moment his support of last 
Session’s Crimes Act. It had gone far in putting down the 
eruel tyrann, by which the tenant-farmers and labourers were 
overridden, : 1d in restoring freedom. 


The news from Zululand is decidedly better, and promises a 
far easier escape from our difficulties than at first seemed 
Possible. The surrender of Somkeli, one of the principal 
chiefs, and of three minor chiefs, was announced on Thursday, 
and the five murderers of Mr. Ashby have been given up. The 
telegrams state further that the coast districts are now nearly 





all in a settled condition, and that the British force, which was 
to have first operated against Somkeli, is now to march directly 
against Dinizulu. A report must also be mentioned, though 
it seems that it would be hardly safe to rely upon it too 
implicitly, that the Baqualusi, the tribe which has up till now 
supported Dinizulu, has deserted him. It is to be hoped, then, 
that tn a comparatively short space of time another settlement 
of Zululand, the fourth within eight years, will have been 
accomplished. Whether it will be more permanent than pre- 
vious settlements, remains to be seen. We shonld greatly fear 
not. The extraordinarily rapid development of Eastern South 
Africa must inevitably produce a vast amount of restlessness 
and instability. 


The Committee stage of the “Members of Parliament 
Charges and Allegations” Bill has been even more prolific in 
discreditable scenes than the stage of second reading. First 
there was a warm debate on the number of Commissioners, 
which Mr. Sexton wanted to increase to five; while Mr. Parnell 
apparently complained that no judicial-minded layman had 
been associated with the Judges. When this amendment had 
been defeated by 233 to 195, a much fiercer attack was 
made on Mr. Justice Day’s name. Mr. John Morley, who had 
received from Mr. Adams, a Belfast barrister of Nationalist 
views who sat with Mr. Justice Day on the Belfast Riots 
Commission, a thoroughgoing denunciation of Mr. Justice 
Day, read to the House this gentleman’s description of Mr. 
Justice Day as “a man of the seventeenth century, in his 
views a Catholic as strong as Torquemada, a Tory of -the 
highflyer and Nonjuror type,” who “nightly railed against 
Parnell and his friends; he regards them as infidels and Reds 
who have led astray the Catholic population. He abhors 
their utterances and acts, and believes them guilty of any 
crime.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer elicited that Mr. Morley 
had received this letter from Mr. Adams at midday on Satur- 
day last, but that, instead of communicating it at‘once to the 
Government, that they might take Mr. Justice Day’s impres-. 
sion of~tke effect this communication would have upon his 
relation to the Commission, Mr. Morley had handed it to the 
Government only at question-time on Monday, when it was, of 
course, quite too late either to consult Mr. Justice Day or, to take 
it into consideration themselves;:and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer added that the private political views of the Commis- 
sioners had been no more known to the Government than they 
were to Mr. Gladstone’s Government, by whom they were raised 
to the Bench for their legal and not for their political reputation. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, strongly supported Mr. Morley’s 
attack on the name of Mr. Justice Day as a Commissioner, and 
Mr. Parnell said that with regard to the statement that the 
Government did not know the politics of the Commissioners, 
that was the statement he had uniformly heard from the legal 
officials who packed Irish juries. Mr. Justice Day’s name was 
carried by 269 votes to 180; majority, 89. 


At the close of the.evening came a desperately furious 
attack by Mr. Parnell on Mr. Chamberlain for betraying the 
secrets of his colleagues in the Cabinet to Mr. Parnell and his 
friends. --In the-middle of this attack, the debate stood ad- 
journed by thé arrival: of midnight, and before the Speaker’ 
took the chair, Mr. T. P. O’Connor alluded in a loud voice to 
Mr. Chamberlain as “ Judas Chamberlain,” for which he was 
called to order by the Speaker. He at once withdrew and 
apologised for the expression. On Tuesday night, the duel 
between Mr. Parnell and Mr. Chamberlain was continued, Mr. 
Chamberlain utterly denying that he had ever concealed from 
the Liberal Cabinet to which he belonged any of his com- 
munications with Mr. Parnell, and Mr. Gladstone partially con- 
firming him in relation to some of the supposed back-stairs 








negotiations, though pleading that as regarded others of them 
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he could not trust his memory. Mr. Parnell appeared to rely 
chiefly on Mr. Chamberlain’s communications to him as to his 
own personal hostility and resistance in the Cabinet to the 
renewal of the Crimes Act in 1885, which Mr. Parnell declared 
to be treacherous to Mr. Chamberlain’s colleagues, the proof 
being, he said, documents in his own hands in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s handwriting, and not forgeries. Mr. Chamberlain replied 
that he had made no such communications without the know- 
ledge of those of his colleagues who took an interest in Irish 
affairs. The whole incident was evidently deliberately intended 
to divert discussion and suspicion into a new channel, and we 
are surprised that so admirable a Chairman as Mr. Courtney 
should have permitted this diversion to take place at all. It 
was a red-herring drawn across the track of the scent, and the 
fury seems to have been decidedly melodramatic. 


Then came a great scene between Mr. W. H. Smith, the 
Leader of the House, and the various badgerers on the other 
side, of whom Mr. Labouchere, Sir W. Harcourt, and Mr. Healy 
were the chief, in relation to Mr. Walter’s call upon Mr. 
W. H. Smith. The First Lord of the Treasury admitted 
the call,—Mr. Walter was an old friend,—but denied in 
the most positive way that it had been anterior to the 
drafting of the Charges and Allegations Bill, that it had any 
influence whatever over that draft, or was intended by Mr. 
Walter in any way to affect it, though the Bill had been 
mentioned in their conversation. Sir W. Harcourt challenged 
Mr. W. H. Smith as to whether he had not settled the Bill 
with Mr. Walter, and on his indignant denial, declined to 
withdraw further than this,—“I think it extremely improper 
that, in a matter of this kind, the Government should have 
communicated with one party and not with the other. The 
fact stands, and the Government now admit it. I will not say 
how far they have arranged, or what was the character of their 
communications,”—which we take to be a quiet way of saying 
that Mr. W. H. Smith’s denial was not accepted by Sir W. 
Harcourt. 


Tuesday’s sitting closed with a furious attack of Mr. 
Parnell’s on the Government, furious at least outwardly, 
though it is not very easy to say how much inward passion it 
represented. It was apparently directed against the Cabinet 
for extending the investigation to “ other persons,” which Mr. 
Parnell imputed to the advice of the Attorney-General, but he 
did not explain how it was calculated to injure him. He 
accused the Government of stooping to “ dishonourable 
expedients,” and went on:—“Oh! it is poor, it is cowardly ; it 
is loading the dice, it is poisoning the dagger. We have to 
contend against men guilty of these things, and though we see 
from their actions that they will stop at nothing in their 
attempt to crush us, and to ruin the nation and the hopes of 
the nation we represent, we are not afraid of them. No; when 
the end of this story is reached, and it will have to be a long 
story, we know that on our side will be the victory and on your 
side will be the shame and disgrace.” Clearly Mr. Parnell is 
not happy in his mind about the Commission. 


Wednesday’s sitting led first to a violent attack upon the 
Times by Mr. J. Redmond for not publishing a letter in 1882 
explaining why he had not condemned the assassination of Mr. 
Burke in his Manchester speech of Sunday, May 7th,—namely, 
because he had not then heard of it, but only of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish’s,—and for not reporting the same explanation sub- 
sequently given by him in a speech in the House of Commons, 
—a circumstance clearly needing explanation, but on which, as 
the Times points out, it is now, at the end of six years, im- 
possible to give an explanation. Nevertheless, Mr. Redmond’s 
remonstrances appear to have been treated with exceptional 
and unjustifiable scorn at a more recent period, when the 
articles on “ Parnellism and Crime” appeared. Next came 
a furious and discreditable squabble about Mr. W. H. 
Smith’s omission to include the words “and other persons” 
in the description he gave of his Bill in the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday, July 12th. That he did omit to read 
the words seems certain, and that they had been decided 
on both in the committee of the Cabinet and in the Cabinet 
is also clear; but it really made no sort of difference. The 
words “and other persons” were in the notice of motion 

‘given on Friday, July 18th, and published on the Saturday, 
July 14th, and were in ample time for discussion. Mr. Smith 


senna 
insinuations brought against him on the subject were foolish 
as well as unjust. 


On Thursday, the breach of privilege committed by the 
Times, in a leader of that day, in accusing the Parnellite 
Members of blackguardism, was called attention to by Mr 
Labouchere, and admitted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, owing to Mr. W. H. Smith’s absence, as on Wednesday, 
from domestic affliction, again led the House. The Honse 
was advised by Mr. Goschen, as on a similar occasion it Wag 
advised formerly by Mr. Disraeli, not to take notice of ite 
advice in which Mr. Gladstone cordially concurred. The only 
incident of this part of the debate was that Mr. John Morley, 
who on Wednesday had characterised Mr. J. Redmond’, 
accusation against the Times as branding it with infamy if jt 
had no explanation to make, now made his rule absolute, 
and did brand the Times with infamy,—a rash proceeding ag 
to an event that happened six years ago, of which no one noy 
can possibly recover the explanation. We think the Thing 
right in saying that it has usually given to the Parnellite 
Members’ speeches and letters far more space than mode 
journals usually give to the case against them; but yet even 
within the last year or two it has treated Mr. Redmond’s 
case with less than its usual candour. The debate on Mr, 
Goschen’s motion for the absolute closure of the Committee 
stage at 1 o’clock was then taken, and after wearisome 
bickering, was decided in the affirmative by a majority of 
52 (237 votes to 185). After a number of other amendments 
limiting the scope of the inquiry had been negatived,—for 
example, one very absurd one directing the Commissioners to 
go into the question of the alleged forgeries first: of all,—the 
final stage was at last reached, the Parnellite Members not 
voting after 1 o’clock, and the Bill being then carried through 
Committee without a division. The Report was fixed for 
Monday. 


Two of the worst agrarian murders of which we have yet 
heard, were reported from Ireland on Monday. John Forhan, 
sixty years of age, was shot dead as he was bringing three 
labourers from Tralee to work on his farm, from which a 
former tenant had been evicted; and, worse still, James 
Ronane was murdered at Glownamucka, while mowing hay for 
Daniel McAuliffe, only, apparently, because he had previously 
worked for an unpopular farmer (by name Twomey), though 
not even one denounced by the National League. Ronane 
was married, and had one child. The murderous acts ordered 
by secret tyranny are freely imitated, it seems, by mere in- 
dividual malignity. 


The inquest on Mr. John Mandeville—who died six months 
after his release from Tullamore Gaol, where he underwent 
two months’ imprisonment—which was formally opened on 
Thursday, July 12th, concluded on Saturday, July 28th, with 
a verdict declaring that the deceased died from “cellular 
inflammation of the throat,” “brought about by the brutal 
and unjustifiable treatment he received in Tullamore Gaol.” 
Shorn of its rhetorical trimmings, the evidence upon which 
this verdict was based was very slight. The doctors called to 
prove his ill-treatment in prison had to admit that the plank- 
bed was provided with a mattress, and that the floor of the 
cell was covered with matting, and that the ordinary prison 
dietary was not bad—(Mr. Mandeville, it should be said, how- 
ever, was during the term of his imprisonment constantly 
put upon punishment diet)—but they maintained, notwith- 
standing, that if he had not been imprisoned, he would be 
alive to-day. The evidence to the contrary was, however, far 
more explicit and, primd facie, far more reasonable. Dr. 
M‘Cabe, at the time the medical member of the Prisons Board, 
and Dr. Barr, a Liverpool physician and the medical officer of 
the Kirkdale Prison, both of whom had examined Mr. 
Mandeville carefully, declared confidently that he did not, 
while in prison, suffer in health. Dr. Barr—and in this he 
was supported by Dr. Moore, a Dublin physician—also stated 
that the accounts given by the doctors who attended Mr. 
Mandeville before his death, pointed to the fact that they had 
not managed his case skilfully or well. 


It must be remembered, too, that Mr. Mandeville spent the 
time from his release on December 24th, 1887, till the first 
week of July, 1888, when he sickened—a period of six months 
—not in any sense as an invalid. He attended and spoke at 





could have gained nothing by the omission, and the virulent 


public meetings, and, in fact, lived his ordinary life; he was 
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driving, for instance, in an open car at 20’clock in the morning 
a week before his death. Though his wife declares that he 
complained of a sore throat, he did not even mention the fact 
to the doctor till a week before his death, though he was 
frequently in the doctor’s house. It is difficult to believe that 
any one could study the whole evidence without prejudice, and 
et fail to come to the conclusion that the Prisons Board 
and the doctors employed by it not only did nothing harsh 
in the case of Mr. Mandeville, but were far more anxious 
to keep him alive and send him out in good health, than they 
ould have been in the case of any ordinary prisoner. 


The action for libel brought by Mr. O’Brien against the 
Cork Constitution, which lasted three days, and was tried 
before a special jury at the Cork Assizes, ended on Monday 
in a verdict of £100 damages for the plaintiff. The cross- 
examination of Mr. O’Brien was the chief feature of the 
trial. Some of the most infamous of the attacks made by 
United Ireland upon Lord Spencer were put to him, and he 
was asked for an explanation, which was that “now they knew 
Farl Spencer’s real character, they regretted they had said a 
great many things that they now knew to be scandalously 
false as of himself,” though, Mr. O’Brien went on to say, *‘ most 
unquestionably” true of the system. In fact, then, Mr. 
O’Brien is willing to admit that when he—or his paper— 
said that “ Messrs. Spencer and Trevelyan can never scrape 
themselves clean of the ordure with which this case has for 
ever daubed their reputations ;” when he declared that Lord 
Spencer “stopped at nothing; not at secret torture, not 
at subsidising red-handed murderers not at whole- 
sale battwes of hangings and transportations by hook or 
crook;” or when he spoke of Lord Spencer’s viceregal 
ermine “ besplashed by the ostentatious shelter held out to 
loyal bestiality,”—he was saying things that were scandalously 
false. We presume, too, that the infamous description of Sir 
George Trevelyan as “the smaller, meaner beast of prey, the 
jackal Trevelyan, with all the jackal’s cowardice, the jackal’s 
cruelty, and the jackal’s love of caution,” is to be dismissed in 
the same way as scandalously false. After this, Mr. Balfour 
may well say of the foul abuse heaped on him each week in 
Dnited Ireland, what Dryden said of Settle, — 


“Tf he call rogue and rascal from a garret, 
He means you no more mischief than a parrot.” 


a 6 @ 6 


The Report stage of the Local Government Bill was con- 
cluded in the House of Commons on Friday, July 27th, 
the following Commissioners being appointed to settle the 
financial questions at issue between the counties and the 
new county-boroughs :—Lord Derby (Lancashire is the chief 
point of difficulty), Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Mr. J. L. Wharton, 
Mr. F. Mowatt, and Mr. Joseph B. Henley. The Bill 
passed the third reading on the same evening, though 
not before Sir William Harcourt had congratulated Mr. 
Ritchie upon the ability, temper, conciliatory demeanour, 
and strong common-sense he had displayed. In the House 
of Lords, the Bill was read a second time on Tuesday. 
In the debate, Lord Monk-Bretton complained of the changes 
for the worse made in the House of Commons, and Lord 
Carnarvon took a strongly antagonistic attitude towards the 
principle and policy of the whole measure. His greatest 
objections were to the uniformity between county and borough 
government created by the Bill, and to the new field he saw 
opened for the arts of the caucus and the election agent. Lord 
Salisbury, in his reply, remarked that “the whole language 
and tone was strained considerably too high for the very 
modest proposition contained in the Bill,” and pointed 
out of what very modern origin were the powers of 
Quarter-Sessions. The Bill did not make revolutionary 
changes, but was necessary to prevent any jealousy on the part 
of the electors of the classes above them. 


The blockade of the enemy’s two fleets in the Irish havens 
is still continued. Though he has made repeated attempts 
to get out, and though his torpedo-boats have done a certain 
amount of damage to the blockaders, none of his ships, except 
the ‘Tris,’ have managed to break through the well-kept 
watch. The most noticeable action of the war up till now 
has been the encounter between the ‘ Rodney’ and the 
blockading squadron off Lough Swilly. The fight must have 
been very brilliant and exciting, the ‘ Rodney,’ though failing 
to get out, engaging at one time the ‘ Belleisle,’ the ‘ Neptune,’ 


the ‘Inflexible,’ and the ‘Agincourt’ together. All the 
accounts show that the ‘Rodney,’ with her four terrible 
67-ton guns, her power of steaming fifteen knots an hour, 
and her wonderful nicety in answering the helm, is an 
extremely powerful vessel, and one of which the Admiralty 
may well feel proud. The newspapers are full of grumbling 
from both sides that the rules of the game are not being 
obeyed, and that ships coolly refuse to be sunk when they 
ought to be, or to give up fighting when they have been 
clearly put out of action. The resolve not to be beaten 
exists, we expect, in both officers and men as much as it ever 
did, and though no doubt it makes sham-fighting rather 
unmanageable, it cannot, after all, be much regretted. It is 
often only by disobeying all the known rules of war that 
battles are won. 


A new parachute was tried in the presence of a vast audience 
at the Alexandra Palace last Saturday, Mr. Baldwin leaping 
from a balloon which had risen to a height variously calculated 
at from 800 ft. to 1,200 ft., and trusting to his parachute (which 
was closed at first) to break his fall. He fell like a stone for 
300 ft., when the parachute (a big umbrella) gradually inflated 
itself under the upward pressure of the air, and Mr. Baldwin 
then came gently down, alighting in a meadow just beyond the 
Alexandra Palace grounds, amidst great cheering. His success 
does not, however, in the least prove that his parachute is any 
better than many other parachutes by which aeronauts have 
at times descended safely from very much greater heights, 
while at other times they have been killed by the failure of 
the parachute to act as it was intended to act. It seems to us 
certainly one of those cases in which the game is not worth 
the candle. Besides, what attracted the great crowd was the 
excitement of the risk, not their confidence in the scientific 
character of the parachute, and that is a very objectionable 
sort of spice to heighten the flavour of a popular amusement. 


There is something quite pathetic in the story of the enor- 
mous trout, weighing over a stone, and measuring nearly three 
feet in length, which was caught last week in the River Itchen 
near Winchester. The poor beast had haunted the stream for 
years, and was as well known to the inhabitants of Winchester 
“as Queen Anne’s statue in the High Street.” He had acquired, 
besides, a reputation far and wide for the number of rods he 
had broken and fishing-tackle he had demolished. As he lay 
in state on the slab of the local fishmonger, to whom he was 
sold for £1, he attracted, we are told, as many visitors as a 
monarch laid out for burial. Perhaps the saddest part of 
the whole thing is that he is to be stuffed and put in a glass 
case, where, with his tinsel water and bits of pea-green paper 
grass, he will look simply hideous. If the object of catching 
him was to make him a show, why was he not left alone in 
the waters of the Itchen, where he was a really beautiful 
sight, and where he evidently made himself by no means 
inaccessible to those who came to pay their respects? Every 
now and then an angler might have been allowed to break a 
line with him in a kind of water tournament, but it was 
monstrous to go beyond this. We do not envy the feelings of 
the man who could basely catch an old acquaintance. 


The Regent’s Park murder case has resulted in a verdict of 
“ Wilful murder ” against Gellatly, a youth of seventeen, who 
struck the blow. His comrades have mostly been found guilty 
only of conspiring to assault and of unlawful assembly, whilst 
four of them have also been found guilty of rioting in 
Regent’s Park. Mr. Justice Hawkins sentenced Gellatly to 
death; but as the jury have strongly recommended him to 
mercy on account of his youth, it is probable that his sentence 
will be commuted. 


There is some news of Emin Pasha, who has been in severe 
straits for food,and whose surrender the pseudo-Mahdi at Khar- 
toum has demanded, threatening an immediate advance against 
him in case of his refusal. Emin was intending to anticipate 
this advance by an attack on the pseudo-Mahdi, who seems to 
have made himself thoroughly hated in the neighbourhood of 
Khartoum by his cruelties and barbarity. Stanley, it is said, 
is involved in great} difficulties in the country west of the 
Albert Nyanza, and has lost many of his followers. Of the 
“ White Pasha ” we have as yet no trustworthy news. 


Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 





New Consols (2$) were on Friday 9f 2 to 995. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DEBATE ON THE COMMISSION. 


ie country is thoroughly weary of the long wrangle 
which terminated on Friday morning,—not a moment 
too soon. We suppose that even now the Report stage and 
third reading of the Commission Bill will not be allowed to 
pass without melodrama; but the less of it there is, the better 
The country believes justly that in handing 


for all parties. 
over to such a Judicial Commission as the Bill establishes, 
the duty of investigating the whole subject of the con- 
nection between the criminal and the political movements 
in Ireland, Parliament is acting with the same wisdom with 
which it acted when it delegated to the Judges the duty of 
inquiring into the allegations of the election petitions. No 
sympathy whatever is, we are sure, felt with the attempts 
that have been made to fetter the Commission in the free 
use of its large powers of discretion and action. If it had 
been Mr. Parnell’s and Mr. Gladstone’s and Sir William 
Harcourt’s deliberate intention to demonstrate to the 
country that a Committee of the House of Commons 
would be one of the very worst tribunals to which so 
delicate an investigation could possibly be submitted, they 
certainly acted with great judgment in the course they 
took. Nor can we deny that the Government not un- 
frequently acted in a manner to enforce the same convic- 
tion,—in other words, in a manner to justify their own 
earnest expression of opinion that a party tribunal is the 
worst possible Court of Justice for party issues. It would 
have been wonderful indeed if, treated as the Govern- 
ment were, as utterly unworthy of any sort of moral con- 
fidence, accused of conspiracy with the Times, of extracting 
advice from their Attorney-General which only his know- 
ledge of the Times’ case could have enabled him to give, 
their word of honour rejected, their patience branded as 
virtually a plea of “Guilty,” they had yet been able to speak 
without any accent of passion, or any deficiency of judgment. 
Individual Ministers made two or three notable blunders. 
The First Lord of the Treasury ought to have had an 
instinct against receiving any visit from Mr. Walter under 
the circumstances of the case, not from any distrust of 
himself, but from the consideration of what a man in his 
position owes to the public. Further, so soon as the 
Government had decided,—what, in our opinion, they had 
a perfect right to decide, and probably were quite wise in 
deciding,—that if they proposed a Judicial Commission of 
Inquiry at all, it should go into the whole question of the 
relation between Irish politics and Irish crime ; that is, that 
the actions of “ other persons,” whether in league with the 
Parliamentary chiefs or not, who seemed to have meddled 
in Irish crime, should be thoroughly investigated,—they 
should have felt that it was no longer becoming to treat 
the proposal as an offer made to Mr. Parnell and his col- 
leagues which they might either “take or leave.” That 
was a very serious blunder of attitude, and derogated 
greatly from the dignity of the Government in the matter. 
Directly they determined to make the investigation into 
the connection between Irish crime and Irish political 
movements complete, they ought to have felt that there 
was no longer any question of asking Mr. Parnell whether 
he would take or whether he would refuse it. Mr. Glad- 
stone should never have had it in his power to say, as he 
unquestionably had it in his power to say, that the proposal 
had had all the appearance of a “covenant” between the 
Government and Mr. Parnell, and that, too, even at the time 
when it had been decided to push it beyond the limit of any 
offer of satisfaction for Mr. Parnell’s supposed grievance. 
Again the Government blundered when they did not take 
care that the title of the Bill corresponded to its scope. 
They gave an opening for the many gross charges brought 
against them when they suffered a Bill deliberately 
intended to have so large a scope, to be called a “ Members 
of Parliament Charges and Allegations Bill,” which is 
undoubtedly a misleading title and a misnomer. That 
they did not make more mistakes in the heat of this furious 
affray, is perhaps more to be wondered at than that they 
made so many; but undoubtedly they contributed some- 
thing to the practical evidence for their own contention that 
a Committee of the House of Commons is one of the least 
suitable of all possible tribunals for investigating charges 
which vehemently excite the passions of three distinct 
Parliamentary parties. 


: —————___ 
evidence of the soundness of their own course in refusin, 


appoint a Parliamentary Committee to inquire into th 
charges against the Parnellites, the Opposition have, ag = 


said, acted as if their sole object was to show how monstroy 
would have been the folly of acceding to their wish, Not 
content with pointing out the errors to which we hay 
called attention, some of the leaders have treated eve : 
step of the Government as if it were the outcome gf 
a malicious determination to entrap the Parnellites to their 
destruction, as if it were what Sir William Harcourt called 
it, a “race for blood.” They have failed to see how shock 
ingly disrespectful this view is to the three dignified ang 
non-political Judges who are to have a perfectly free hand 
in conducting this investigation, and who are about as well 
chosen to be the tools of a malicious Unionist Administra. 
tion, as Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, and Mr. Morley would 
be to become the tools of the same Government. If the 
Judicial Commission do not carry matters with a high hang 
as against all mere partisan views, the whole nation will be 
bitterly chagrined and surprised. We venture to say that 
no Judge will be more careful to guard the interests of the 
Nationalist Members than Mr. Justice Day, who has been sq 
fiercely attacked by the Nationalists for his supposed pre. 
possessions against them. In a Judge of his calibre 
prepossessions, if he has them, are explicit warnings to lean 
towards the other side. The habits of mind of a high-minded 
J udge are directed to compensating his own bias, when he 
is conscious of any, by extreme care to give additional 
weight to all the evidence which thwarts that bias. Every 
attempt of the Opposition to trammel the Commission, to 
dictate to them what they should do first, what they should 
not do at all, what clues they are bound to drop and what 
to follow, seems to us so much evidence that they think 
the Commission less able, less fair, less competent to guide 
their own proceedings than a party which has displayed 
the utmost incapacity to treat an open question as open 
at all. We are simply astounded when we find go 
great a leader as Mr. Gladstone, who a week or two 
ago was arguing that the Government ought to submit 
the deliberate charges of the Times to a Committee 
of the House, openly speaking of one of the most im- 
portant issues to be thus submitted, as decided against 
the Times without any investigation at all. We should 
be sorry, indeed, to assume that Mr. Parnell will not be 
able to clear himself of the charges involved in the 
letters attributed to him by the Times; but while these 
letters are, according to Mr. Gladstone and his friends, the 
most important of all the issues in dispute, to assume that 
they are forgeries, as Mr. Gladstone did, is prejudgment 
of so flagrant a kind, that it amounts to a confession of 
utter incapacity to look at the investigation from a judicial 
point of view at all. Again, what could be more un- 
worthy of a great party than the attempt made to 
attribute dishonesty to the Government because Mr. 
W. H. Smith, on Thursday, July 12th, omitted to read 


on in the committee of the Cabinet, adopted by the 
Cabinet, and incorporated in the description of the Bill ? 
If anything had been gained by the omission of the words, 
the charge might at least have been plausible. But as 
absolutely nothing was gained by it but a certain reputa- 
tion for blundering, as the words appeared in print two 
days before any sort of action in connection with them 
was called for, the supposed dishonesty would have 
been as inept as discreditable. Nothing but the plague of 
suspicions which these party-fights engender, could have in- 
duced reasonable men to found attacks so furious on ground 
so absurdly inadequate. The First Lord of the Treasury 
evidently had not grasped the importance of the words as 
the Home Secretary had grasped it. The disputes about 
the scope of the inquiry had not yet arisen. He was still 
thinking of nothing but offering Mr. Parnell a tribunal 
which he would trust more than a London jury. He 
omitted to read the words which subsequently became so 
important, and omitted to remember what they implied, 
at the moment when he still treated the inquiry as one 
which Mr. Parnell might take or leave, as he chose. It 
was a blunder, no doubt, and one proving that he had not 
realised how important a step had been taken since the 
time when the only question was how to afford Mr. Parnell 
an equivalent for a London jury. But to make a fraud of 
it was as foolish as it was unfair to a man of Mr. W. H. 
Smith’s character and standing. 





But if the Government by their errors have contributed 


The English people will, we think, indulge in a sigh of 


the words “and others” which had been determined ° 
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: the whole controversy passes from the hands 
— “bitter combatants who have shown their utter 
incapacity for anything like fairness, to Judges who will 
feel that the impartiality, the keenness, the wisdom, the 
sobriety they display will be the measure for the English 
Je, and for many a foreign nation besides, of the 
pea standard of English character. For our own part, 
we are prepared to accord the utmost confidence to the 
Commissioners’ reports, whether they are in keeping with 
or in opposition to our own prepossessions. But the 
debates of the last fortnight will not have raised the House 
of Commons as a whole in the estimation of Englishmen, 
and will greatly have lowered their estimate of the calm- 


ness and fairness of the Opposition. 





THE DIGNITIES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


T is quite clear that the dignities are vanishing from the 
I House of Commons, and, indeed, are fast disappearing 
from almost all the Representative Assemblies of the world. 
It is not easy to keep them up,—infinitely valuable as they 
are in clearing a certain space round individuals,—when 
Members get into the habit, as they do now, of thinking 
not of the particular audience to which they are speaking, 
but of the larger audience outside the walls of Parliament. 
Some Member of Parliament, in discussing the Conybeare 
incident of the week before last, remarked that con- 
stituencies are not greatly impressed by the knowledge 
that their representative has violated one of the rules of 
the House, or even put an affront upon the Speaker. 
We fear that he may be right. The feeling out-of-doors 
is getting more and more wide-spread that the House of 
Commons is the mere servant of the people, and not even 
the best interpreter, much less the guide of the popular 
will. It is a thoroughly false impression, for the people, 
though they may know in a vague way some of the aims 
which they desire to attain, are entirely dependent on a 
sagacious and orderly House of Commons for shaping their 
aims into any practicable form. Still, the impression that 
because the people are the last court of appeal in polities 
they are the only objects of real political honour, and that 
any one of their direct representatives has a sort of sacred 
right to do in their name exactly what he chooses, so long as 
they do not forbid it, even though he refuses to respect the 
formal rules of the House itself, is obviously a growing 
one, and it is one which greatly interferes with the re- 
spect felt by even the greatest magnates of our Parlia- 
mentary life for the order of the House of Commons. 
There is a feeling that you may tell fibs to the Speaker 
or the Chairman of Committees if you please, and even 
let it be clearly seen that they are fibs, because their 
authority is the mere artificial creation of the House 
itself ; but that you must not tell fibs to your constitu- 
ency,—at all events, fibs which can be found out,—for 
if you do, your constituency will dismiss you, and your 
power will be gone. That was not the old feeling in the 
House of Commons. The old feeling was that it was 
a good thing to get into Parliament, but a much 
better thing to win the confidence of the House of 
Commons. The former was a mere step to the latter; 
now it is not unfrequently sought to win favour with 
a constituency by an elaborate exhibition of disrespect 
for the House of Commons and all its chief personages. 
Defying the Speaker, baiting the First Lord of the Treasury, 
jeering at the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is now regarded 
im many quarters as a glorious kind of achievement, which 
will attract special favour at the poll to him who pushes 
this sort of enterprise beyond the point at which the 
average party-man stops. The scenes of this last week 
have made us all distinctly aware that unless the democracy 
are prepared to identify the House of Commons with them- 
selves, and to punish deliberate affronts to its rules and 
its chiefs,—and of this as yet they have shown no sign,— 
the Lower House of Parliament may soon become some- 
thing like the Assembly in which Robespierre after his fall 
screamed out,— President of Assassins, for the last time I 
demand a hearing.” We have not got to that yet, but we 
are rapidly approaching it. 

And the reason is, no doubt, that with the growth of 
the notion that the source of honour is solely the popular 
will, the bearing of Members of Parliament towards the 
mere temporary depositories of popular confidence becomes 
much less modest on the part of unconspicuous men, and 
much less deferential even on the part of those who have 


gained a great position. The former rather parade their 

claim to look beyond the House, and virtually to address 

the constituencies through the House of Commons; the 

latter, of whom there are every year fewer and fewer, have 

got rather into the habit of making the House realise its 

own comparative insignificance, and using towards it a tone 

not of happy confidence that they interpret its wishes 

rightly by virtue of long familiarity with its ways, but 

rather of warning that if it does not take their view, it will 

be exchanged for one that will. Even Mr. Gladstone, who 

has far more prescriptive right to be jealous for the House 

of Commons by virtue of his long experience in it, and his 
immense influence in making a large proportion of its 
Members what they are, has rather exchanged of late years 
the tone of deference in which he used always to address 
the House, for a tone which, even when it is most impressive, 
has a tendency to humiliate the House, and to make it feel 
that its own special traditions are no longer sacred. Thus, 
while the younger Members try to earn a certain popularity 
in the country by their audacities in the House, the magnates 
of the House are rather disposed to break down its self- 
respect by constantly reminding it of their influence with 
its masters. Democracy, with all its advantages, has this 
disadvantage,—that it too visibly overrules the prescrip- 
tions and rules by which its organic institutions are 
governed, and brandishes the rod, as it were, over even its 
own chief agent. The House of Commons is visibly losing 
in the sense of its own dignity. This talking to the people 
over its head is a habit that rapidly undermines that 
legitimate pride in its own greatness which is at least as 
essential to that greatness as popular election itself. The 
people are dwarfing the dignity of their own Assembly 
almost more even than they are dwarfing the dignity of the 
House of Lords. 

We pointed out last week that after a most deadly 
attack on the authority of the Speaker, a great party was 
almost unanimous in attempting to reduce the penalty 
from the excessively lenient one of a month’s suspen- 
sion to one of half that amount, while time after 
time in previous sittings the apologies made to the 
Chair by recalcitrant Members for a breach of the rules 
of the House, had been ostentatiously perfunctory and 
almost unmeaning. This week has been one long series of 
experiments on Mr. Courtney’s indefatigable vigilance and 
patience. And not only so, but the Government, who after 
all are the Government trusted by the majority of the 
House, and therefore entitled to the respect of the House, 
have been baited as if they were not political opponents, 
but cunning knaves without either patriotic purposes in 
their policy, or so much as moral characters to lose 
by playing false with their adversaries. Mr. W.H. Smith, 
the First Lord of the Treasury, has been as good as told to 
his face that no declaration of his, however specific and 
positive, can be trusted at all, and this not only by the 
embittered minority led by Mr. Parnell, but by statesmen 
in the position of Sir William Harcourt, supported rather 
than checked by Mr. Gladstone. And the worst of all this 
defamation and scoffing is that Ministers themselves do 
not take up a position as dignified as they otherwise would. 
You cannot be bespattered with mud all day, and yet 
feel the same self-respect and fastidious regard for 








appearances which is an obligation of the highest kind in 





the trustees of a nation. When you have got accustomed 
to being told in effect every hour that you are a ruffian or 
a scoundrel, you at least cease to feel like a grandee. It 
is to us obvious that the Ministers suffer by this sort 
of daily vilification through which they have to pass, 
though not so much, perhaps, as those who study 
this art of vilification. Ministers who never get any 
credit from their opponents for any sense of delicacy or 
honour, are satisfied if they know themselves to be free 
from just reproach, but do not care, as they used to 
care, to be irreproachable in all their public acts. 
Sensible and cool as the First Lord of the Treasury has 
shown himself, he has made some mistakes this week 
which he could never have made if he had fully realised 
the dignity of his position as the representative of a great 
nation in their chief Legislative Assembly. But, as we 
have said, dignity, unless very deeply rooted in the 
individual character, cannot survive the sort of fierce 
depreciation which now goes on habitually in the House of 
Commons whenever the Parnellites are irritated and Mr. 
Gladstone and his friends see that it is necessary for them 
to come to the rescue. A tutor who is habitually covered with 
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ink-spots and bruises through the malevolent activity of 
the boys, cannot possibly keep up his personal dignity ; and 
Mr. W. H. Smith, heartily as we appreciate his services, 
has certainly failed lately in realising the attitude which a 
Minister in his position should take up,—the attitude in 
which he is not only conscious of pure intentions, but 
resolved to be as irreproachable even to his enemies as he 
is to his own knowledge pure in intent. The Speaker and 
the Chairman of Committees, who have no contentious 
duties to perform, sustain nobly enough in difficult circum- 
stances the honour of their offices. But Ministers who live 
in a shower of mud suffer by the consciousness of the ugly 
imputations rained upon them week after week, and hardly 
act as they would have acted in old times, when the de- 
meanour of opponents made it easier to realise the dignity 
of their duties, and the prestige of their trust. 





TWO IRISH TRIALS. 


HE verdict in the inquest on Mr. Mandeville requires 

us to believe that the deceased met his death owing 

to the brutal cruelty with which he was treated while in 
prison. Let us, for the sake of argument, assume for a 
moment the Nationalist contention, notwithstanding that 
it runs counter to some of the clearest and most convincing 
evidence ever given in a Court of Justice, and see where 
it leads us. Mr. Mandeville “died on July 8th of 
diffused cellular inflammation of the throat, brought about 
by the brutal and unjustifiable treatment he received in 
Tullamore Gaol.” So runs the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury. Now, it was not alleged for a moment that Mr. 
Mandeville was treated differently from any other prisoner, 
or that he was in any way singled out for the infliction of 
special severities. The grievance, indeed, was that he 
was only treated as any other prisoner would have been 
treated,—given the same sort of cell, provided with the same 
prison-dress, and punished as others would have been 
punished whenever he disobeyed the regulations of the 
gaol. The brutal and unjustifiable treatment, as the rider 
to the verdict declares, wholly consisted in “ the awarding 
of similar treatment to Irish political prisoners as to 
common criminals.” Now, it must be pointed out, in view 
of this charge, that there are two questions raised by it 
which are matters of profound concern to all Unionists. 
The first is whether any of the Irish prisoners confined 
under the Crimes Act have been treated, even in the very 
slightest and least perceptible degree, with greater severity 
than the ordinary prisoners are treated. The second— 
though this, of course, applies to all Home-rulers just as 
much as to all Unionists—is whether any prisoners what- 
ever, whether confined under the Crimes or any other Act, 
have been treated in a “brutal or unjustifiable manner ” 
while in an English prison. If Irish Crimes Act prisoners 
are treated with exceptional harshness, or if prisoners 
generally in the United Kingdom are treated brutally 
and unjustifiably, then there is an imperative call for 
immediate action on the part of the Legislature. It is 
admitted, however, by the verdict, as we have said before, 
that no difference is made between Irish prisoners confined 
under the Crimes Act and others, and therefore that 
there is no ground for action on that score. The facts 
that came out in the evidence show also that those 
most concerned to show the reverse, could not deny 
that the ordinary diet, dress, and other arrangements 
of the prison were perfectly reasonable and perfectly 
unobjectionable as prison arrangements. We presume, 
however, that this apparent inconsistency was meant to be 
reconciled in the following way :—It was not the ordinary 
prison treatment, but the punishment diet and punish- 
ment confinement which injured Mr. Mandeville’s health. 
Suppose, then, though still for the sake of argument 
only, that this was so—as a matter of fact, the regular 
prison doctors declared emphatically that the punish- 
ments inflicted could not have been injurious to health 
—and then let us see how matters stand. In the 
first place, no one has ever suggested for a moment 
that Mr. Mandeville was punished, while in prison, either 
vindictively or for offences he had not committed. He 
voluntarily, and with his eyes open, placed himself in a 
position in which he had to undergo certain serious priva- 
tions, which, however, under our system of prison discipline, 
have been arranged with the greatest amount of care 
to secure that while punishment is inflicted upon the 
prisoner his health shall not suffer. If, through under- 





. . . ae 
going these privations justly—we use the word not so 
to beg the question, but as meaning in due and re. oH 
course—his health was, unfortunately for him, injured j 
spite of the fact that ordinarily no such injury would hen 
occurred, have his friends any more right to complain 
than they would have had if he had deliberately cut his 
hand open while in gaol, and then persistently torn off the 
bandages, with the result that six months after his release 
he had died of blood-poisoning, or if he had beaten his 
head against the door of his cell, and then died from a 
neglected concussion of the brain six months after leayin 
prison? As long, then, as it is not shown that the prime 
regulations are savage or partially enforced, or the punish. 
ments excessive, the Irish prisoners can only blame them. 
selves if they suffer from punishments inflicted owing to 
direct violations of what they know to be the prison rules, 
One more argument requires to be met. It may be said 
that the prisoners convicted under the Crimes Act 
are asked to perform acts so degrading, that the punish. 
ment incurred in refusing cannot be called punishment 
self-inflicted. The answer in Mr. Mandeville’s cage 
is not difficult. The most degrading act that he wag 
asked to perform, and which he refused to do 
was, in plain English, nothing more terrible than the 
emptying of his own slops. Surely, if Mr. Blount, 
poet, ex-diplomatist, and most refined and sensitive of 
aristocratic country gentlemen, could do this without 
making any fuss—as the evidence showed that he did—the 
moral torture produced thereby in the case of Mr. Mande. 
ville is not likely to have been such as to have maddened 
him into a refusal not to be counted as voluntary. We 
have argued so far on the premisses afforded us by the 
verdict, not to gain a logical triumph over the Nationalist 
case, for such triumphs are proverbially barren, but merely 
to show that the verdict is, in truth, meaningless in the 
form it takes. It really seeks to condemn the Crimes Act, 
and to say that Mr. Mandeville did not deserve imprison. 
ment at all. Since, however, it was seen that the effect 
would be greater in England and elsewhere if a complexion 
of administrative murder could be given to the circum- 
stances of his death, the Jury preferred a finding both 
utterly inconsistent with the facts, and utterly absurd and 
illogical when looked at with any care. It may have been 
wrong to put Mr. Mandeville in prison ; but granted that it 

was right, the prisoner had assuredly not the very smallest 
ground of complaint for the treatment he received. 

Before leaving the subject, however, it may be as well 
to point out that, as a matter of fact, the medical evidence 
showed as clearly as possible that Mr. Mandeville did not 
die from any injury to his health inflicted in Tullamore 
Gaol. Some of the facts that lead to this conclusion may 
be very briefly enumerated. In the first place, his wife’s 
evidence showed that he was a man who considered it neces- 
sary to take a two years’ pledge against whisky, and whose 
health underwent an alteration when the pledge expired. 
Next, he was not carefully examined in gaol by the doctors 
who deposed to his ill-health, while he was carefully examined 
by two other doctors who swore that while there he was not 
in a state of ill-health. “Iam decidedly of opinion,” said one 
of them, “that if he had had two years’ imprisonment, in 
place of two months’, he would be alive and well in Tulla- 
more Gaol to-day.” Next, as to the course pursued by Mr. 
Mandeville’s medical attendants during his fatal illness, it 
appeared that there was very considerable ground for 
believing that if a different treatment had been followed, 
the result might have been recovery. Dr. Barr, indeed, 
went so far as to declare that the treatment was bad and 
wrong from the beginning, and that the patient never got 
a chance for his life. Dr. Moore, it may also be mentioned, 
stated that, in his opinion, the particular disease of which 
Mr. Mandeville died “could have no possible connection ” 
with his imprisonment. Such are some of the facts, which, 
if looked at calmly and without prejudice, cannot but point 
to the conclusion that, whether or not Mr. Mandeville died 
from a mistaken treatment of his case, he at any rate did 
not die from the effects of his imprisonment. 

The libel action brought by Mr. O’Brien against the 
Cork Constitution is chiefly interesting owing to the 
evidence it affords of the value of the attacks made by 
the Irish Party and their organs in the Press against 
Mr. Balfour and the present Administration in Ireland. 
Mr. O’Brien, in his cross-examination, was taken through 
some of the most atrocious of his articles directed 
against Lord Spencer, and gave thereupon a series of 
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very curious and instructive answers. Asked, in regard 
to an article comparing Lord Spencer to Strafford, “‘ Does 
not the article convey that Lord Spencer was guilty of 
killing innocent men?” he replied, “It condemns the 
system ;” but when pressed in the following way, “ Does 
it not condemn Earl Spencer?” he made the admis- 
sion, “ Unfortunately, it does; somebody should be 
taken as the responsible person. Carl Spencer was 
the figure-head, and he had to be attacked.” Mr. 
O’Brien then stated that “now that they knew Earl 
Spencer’s real character, they regretted they had said a 

+ many things that they now knew to be scandalously 
false as of himself, but most unquestionably true in every 
articular of that system of government for which he was 
responsible. However, if Lord Spencer were to bring an 
action against him for libel, he (Mr. O’Brien) would offer 
a very humble apology, and would not put in a plea of 
justifiable criticism.” What is to be said of a man who 
thus calmly admits that he foully libelled an innocent 
man,—the change in his attitude being caused not by 
new evidence as to the conduct incriminated, but merely 
because a change had taken place in the political attitude 
of the man whom he once traduced? After this, can it be 
denied that the Irish Party deliberately use slander as a 
political weapon with which to damage their enemies ? 
What amount of attention, too, will Mr. O’Brien now 
expect us to pay to the torrents of vituperation poured 
forth by United Ireland? Lord Spencer was abused even 
more violently than Mr. Balfour, and yet Lord Spencer is 
now an angel of light. What guarantee have we that 
some new shifting of the political kaleidoscope will not find 
Mr. O’Brien and his paper adoring the “ false, cowardly, 
and cruel” Chief Secretary of to-day, and consigning Mr. 
Gladstone to everlasting infamy ? 





FRANCO-ITALIAN DIFFERENCES. 


UROPE has not had io wait long for a fresh symptom 

of unrest, which has appeared abruptly as if to 
remind her that the crust of tranquillity is rather thin, 
and, indeed, not without cracks here and there, through 
which leap up flashes from the nether fires. How other- 
wise can we regard the remarkable despatches from the 
Italian Prime Minister to his Sovereign’s Ambassador in 
Paris, which have been laid before the whole world within 
a week of the day on which they are dated? M. Goblet, 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, had scarcely 
time to read his “copy,” if he asked for one, before the 
public got theirs ; and the printing of these documents at 
Rome can only be considered as an appeal to the tribunal 
of European opinion. But it is not merely the very 
prompt publication of the despatches which imparts a 
serious aspect to the incident, although that promptitude 
is somewhat startling. Nor is it the tenor of the diplo- 
matic argument, which deals in the usual quiet way with 
what may be fairly disputable questions. The sting of 
the despatches lies in the sentences which are outside the 
contentions drawn from the armoury of international law ; 
and it is the flash of these—shall we call them ejaculations ? 
—which has attracted the public eye and aroused public 
attention. The quarrel is over the right of the Italian 
authorities in Massowah to impose municipal taxes on 
foreign subjects without the consent of their Governments. 
But in the midst of the vindication of that right, France is 
described by Signor Crispi as “ looking with a jealous eye 
on the extension of our influence in the Red Sea,” and as 
seeking by “‘ unceasing efforts to undermine our authority 
there.” She is told that the objections did not come from 
Turkey, but “from France, to whom one would imagine 
the peaceful progress of the Italian nation appears to be a 
lessening of her own power and authority ;’ while the 
tactics of Italy’s “adversaries ” are styled “ the barren and 
baseless protestations of one or two Powers.” The tone 
and style indicate a determination not to draw back, 
and the publicity of the appeal almost constitutes it 
a challenge. Side by side with these excerpts from 
an official despatch, may be placed examples of a 
different yet still significant kind of controversy. It was 
reported in Rome on Sunday, that the Porte feared a 
French attack on Tripoli, basing its apprehensions on the 
massing of troops and the assembly of a fleet near at hand. 
No one took much notice of the story, yet it was answered 
by the publication of a semi-official note in Paris, saying 
that the “absurd rumours” were looked on there as 


“intended to mask the designs of Italy, whose armaments 
really have Tripoli in view.” When international polemics, 
official and semi-official, reach this height, they certainly 
reveal the existence of a strong and dangerous tension on 
both sides, and suggest that there may be something more 
in the wind than the right to collect municipal dues at 
Massowah, and the contradiction of vague beliefs said to 
be professed in Constantinople,—something deeper and 
more nearly related to what is called the European situa- 
tion. The area covered by the Triple Alliance, be it 
remembered, includes the Mediterranean, if not the Red 
Sea. 

Whether she can uphold her purely diplomatic case or 
not, in regard to taxes on foreign subjects, Italy has fair 
ground for complaint against French policy in the Red Sea. 
She has held Massowah for three years, and has quite as 
much right to sit there as the French have to be in Obock 
and its neighbourhood. The truth is, that the French 
under the Empire cast longing eyes upon the port, and 
some of their piblicists, laying a sort of claim to the 
adjacent islands, openly advocated their occupation a few 
years ago. The Italians, to whose presence there was no 
objection, stepped in when the Mahdi secured his great 
triumphs, and the French have felt sore on the subject 
ever since. “The friendly States,” says Signor Crispi, 
“without regret and without jealousy, possibly with satis- 
faction,” saw the extension of Italian colonial dominion; and 
even the French, at the time, allowed the act to pass in 
silence. Allthat has been done there by the new occupants 
of a derelict port, has been sovereign in its character; war has 
been waged, the right of blockade asserted, a regular civil 
administration has been established, the slave-trade has 
been unsparingly put down, and nothing left undone which 
could show that the Italians did not intend to be passing 
tenants, but fixed sovereign proprietors. If any one had a 
plausible natural right to complain, it would be the 
Abyssinians, who affect to regard Massowah as their port ; 
but they cannot assert a right which the other Powers 
concerned in the peace of the Red Sea would be extremely 
slow to recognise if it were asserted. Certainly the French 
have no similar basis for any claim they may put in, and 
Signor Crispi’s contention that the Italian sovereignty is 
indisputably established, just as that of the French in 
Obock, seems made out. It may be otherwise with 
regard to the existence or non-existence of the Capitula- 
tions in Massowah; but, in any case, it is not dignified, 
it is rather mean, to take refuge under these much 
abused Capitulations as if the Italians were a kind 
of Turks. Nominally, the French Government inter- 
venes to protect its subjects and other persons from the 
pressure—no one says it is an unjust pressure—of 
municipal taxes; but few will admit that this can be the 
prime reason. The imposts on real estate and the licence- 
dues are levied to support the Government, and maintain 
the peace and order by which the traders profit. There 
are, it seems, or were, two Frenchmen and twenty-one 
others, chiefly Greeks, who refused to pay, prompted 
apparently by the French Vice-Consul, because the Greek 
Government, until latterly, felt bound to admit the justice 
of the Italian demands. Is it possible to look on this 
vexatious proceeding in any other light than that of one 
intended to hamper and annoy the Italian Government t 
And as to the basis of the hostility, we quite agree with 
Signor Crispi when he says that “ when a Christian nation 
administers a Mussulman country, the Capitulations have 
no longer any raison détre.’ To hold the contrary 
is to hold that Italian or any other European magis- 
trates are incapable of administering justice where French 
subjects are concerned. It was only in May and June 
that these taxes were imposed ; and the quickness with 
which the French opposition has been met and an 
appeal made to the opinion of Europe, shows how keenly 
the pretension is felt, and lifts the dispute farabove a mere 
diplomatic wrangle into the region where dissension even 
on small points may lead to large consequences. It is the 
very pettiness of the ground on which the French have 
elected to stand, that fills honest minds with concern. The 
hostility must be profound that can stoop to find a weapon 
in the Capitulations, even if they ever had any force in 
Massowah. 

It would be absurd, however, to treat this question as one 
respecting the area wherein the Capitulations may still bea 
vital force. They have already disappeared from many parts 
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dilapidations in others. How far they may be theoretically 
valid in Massowah, is of no moment whatever compared with 
the deeper questions growing out of the perennial conflict 
between France and Italy for influence in the Mediter- 
ranean, which, for good or ill, now includes the Red Sea as 
a sort of annex. That rivalry was inevitable from the 
moment when Italy became one Kingdom, and the paltry 
dispute about the municipal taxes in Massowah is only one 
of the forms taken by a permanent quarrel which was first 
visible in an acute form when the Kroumirs were invented 
and Tunis was conquered. In that very province, acquired 
by war, France, despite the Capitulations, exercises the 
very rights now denied to Italy. It is that contest—and 
the semi-official imputation of designs upon Tripoli by the 
Italians shows how deep it goes—which has to be taken 
into account in all calculations bearing on the maintenance 
of peace. Signor Crispi has formally communicated his 
despatches to all the Powers, an indication that he means 
business, and does not mean to submit.to the French claims ; 
and the strong language of the @emi-official Berlin 
Press plainly intimates that in case of need he will not 
want effective backers. It is, of course, an accident that 
this trouble should have cropped up simultaneously with 
the return of the German Emperor from his Baltic pro- 
gress, and his visit to the Chancellor at Friedrichsruh. But 
the coincidence is at least noteworthy. 





A CRUSADE AGAINST SLAVERY. 


HE anti-slavery meeting held at Prince’s Hall on Tues- 
day was noteworthy for more reasons than one. The 
principal speaker, on whose behalf, indeed, the meeting 
was got up, was a Prince-Bishop of the Roman Church. 
He was accompanied by another Cardinal, once a dignitary 
of the English Church, and ever since he left her an active 
propagandist against her. Yet these eminent Bishops of the 
Roman Church not only addressed a sympathetic audience 
which for the most part did not belong to their com- 
munion, but were, in addition, surrounded on the platform 
by Bishops and clergy of the Anglican Church, and by 
representatives of various Nonconforming bodies. It was 
a striking exhibition of Christian fellowship in a good 
cause on the part of men who differ widely on questions of 
religion ; and it was rendered all the more striking by the 
fact that the movement, of which Tuesday’s meeting was 
the first public expression, owes its inspiration to no less a 
personage than the Pope of Rome. Such an unusual com- 
bination of circumstances would have been impossible 
thirty years ago, and even later. The apparition on a 
common platform of two Cardinals, specially commissioned 
by the Pope, with Anglican Bishops and Canons and 
representative Nonconformists, would have alarmed beyond 
all bounds the aggressive and obscurantist Protestantism 
of which the Church Association is now the expiring 
champion. Another noteworthy feature of the meeting 
was the singular commentary which it offered on recent 
utterances as to the civilising and humanising influences of 
Islam on the pagan population of Africa. We have been 
assured that Islam is rapidly weaning them from the 
eruelties and abominations of idolatry, and a dignitary of 
the English Church has actually recommended Christians 
to abandon the field to the more successful propaganda 
of Islam. Tuesday’s meeting was a striking refutation 
of this shallow and ignorant dogmatism. Cardinal 
Lavigerie has had twenty-five years’ experience of the 
practical working of Islam in Africa, and his thrilling 
narrative presents a very different picture from the rosy 
fictions instilled by wily Muslims into the minds of English 
travellers who have never seriously studied Islam as a 
system, and have no personal knowledge of it in practice. 
To see it merely by cursory visits to lands which have 
ceased to be under Mussulman rule is to see it in disguise. 
To know what Islam is as a practical working system, one 
must study it carefully either in its own dogmatic literature, 
or in countries where it has free play. It has a free hand, 
unfortunately, throughout the larger part of Africa, and the 
testimony of all dispassionate observers is that it is there an 
unmitigated curse. Let us pick out, by way of samples, 
a few of the facts related by Cardinal Lavigerie. 

“ Slavery, in the proportions that it has now assumed, 
means the destruction” of the tribes of the interior of 
Africa. Commander Cameron has declared that half-a- 
million slaves at the least are torn from their homes in 
Central Africa every year, and sold into slavery. Cardinal 





. . a 
Lavigerie assures us, on the testimony of his own ; 
sionaries, that Cameron’s estimate is under the mark 
Consider what a drain that single fact represents on the 
population of the interior of Africa! For it must by 
remembered that the number actually sold into slavery ; 
not an exact equivalent of the depopulation that is oan 
on. Many perish in the slave-hunts, and more on the 
horrible march to the coast; and Cameron’s estimate 
applies only to those who reach the coast. The aged, th, 
cripples, the weak—all, in fact, who cannot walk to the oak 
or who would fetch no price there—are ruthlessly slain in 
the slave-hunts. Yet their fate is more enviable than tha 
of those whose lives are spared for the slave-market. Tho 
Cardinal gives a harrowing description of the march to tho 
coast. To prevent escape, the strongest and most vigorous 
“have their hands tied, and sometimes their feet, in such 
fashion that walking becomes a torture to them ; and on 
their necks are placed yokes which attach several of them 
together.” In this way they are made to walk all day 
bearing heavy loads, and at night a few handfuls of ray 
rice are thrown to them. That is their only meal for 
the day. A few days of these hardships begin to 
tell even on the strongest. The weakest soon succumb 
and the weakest are naturally among the women. But 
terror sometimes nerves even a weak frame to almost 
superhuman efforts; and the Arab slave-driver adopts 
a summary method of striking terror into the hearts 
of the laggards. “In order to strike terror into this 
miserable mass of human beings, their conductors, armed 
with a wooden bar, to economise powder, approach 
those who appear to be the most exhausted, and deal 
them a terrible blow on the nape of the neck. The 
unfortunate victims utter a cry, and fall to the ground in 
the convulsions of death. The terrified troop immediately 
resumes its march. Terror has imbued even the weakest 
with new strength. Each time any one breaks down, the 
same horrible scene is repeated.” This butchery goes on 
even in the case of those who manage to struggle on, as 
soon as the experienced eye of the slave-drivers sees that 
their strength will not carry them to the coast. To save 
food, they receive a smashing blow from the mallet, and 
are left behind to a lingering death. The march some. 
times extends over months, and such is the awful carnage, 
“that if a traveller lost the way leading from Equatorial 
Africa to the towns where slaves are sold, he could easily 
find it again by the skeletons of the Negroes with which it 
is strewn.” This prodigal waste of human life has in 
some districts so thinned the population, that the slave- 
hunters are obliged to use stratagem to catch their prey. 
Their bands prowl in the forests, and pounce upon the 
hapless women and children who go by. Things have 
reached such a pass near the great lakes, that now, 
in the words of one of the Cardinal’s missionaries, 
“every woman, every child that strays ten minutes away 
from their village, has no certainty of ever returning.” 
And the people who are the victims of this cruel oppression 
are, according to the Cardinal, kind, industrious, amiable, 
and might be made, under happier influences, the means 
of making those parts of Africa one of the most prosperous 
regions of the globe. The country is very fertile, and 
abounds in natural resources. It possesses three zones,— 
first, the lowlands along the seaboard of the Mediterranean, 
Atlantic, and Indian Oceans. Towards the interior are 
two plateaus, one above the other, rising to 2,000 ft. and 
4,000 ft. respectively. These table-lands attract the rains 
which feed the great lakes out of which flow the four great 
African rivers with their affluents. Under civilising 
influences, the country might be made one of the richest in 
the world, and it is large enough to offer room for some 
time to come to the surplus population of Europe. 

But the first condition is the extinction of that power 
which some sciolists would persuade us is the predestined 
missionary and civiliser of the population of Africa,—the 
power of Islam. The testimony of Cardinal Lavigerie on 
this point is decisive. “It is this population—numerous, 
and happy, and peaceable—which Islam is exterminating 
at this moment by means of her slave-hunters, and by 
virtue of her doctrine that the blacks are an inferior and 
cursed race, whom they are at liberty to treat worse than 
we treat our animals May God preserve me from 
accusing, without compulsion, any man, and especially any 
people ! But I cannot resist saying to-day that, of 
the errors so fatal to Africa, the saddest is that which 
teaches, as Islam does, that humanity is made up of two 
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distinct species: one, that of believers, destined to com- 


mand; the other, that of the cursed, as they style them, 
destined to serve ; and in the latter they think that the 
Negroes constitute the lowest grade, and are on a par with 
—_— Having reached by their conquests the heart of 
a continent peopled by Negroes, the Muslims have there- 
fore betaken themselves to the work which is justified by 
their doctrines.” 

So much for the boasted benefits which Islam has 
pestowed on Africa. From every point of view it has been 
4 curse, and nothing else. “It is a highly debateable ques- 
tion,” the Times thinks, “whether Mahommedanism is 
responsible to the degree which the eloquent Cardinal main- 
tains.” The Times rests its scepticism on some passages 
in the Koran which recommend kindness to slaves. It is 
irrelevant to quote the Koran in this controversy, for that 
pook, so full of contradictions, is not the guide of life for 
Muslims. The vast majority of them cannot read it, and 
know little about its teaching. Their rule of conduct is 
the traditional teaching of Islam in every Muslim school 
and village, and that is perfectly consistent with all 
the horrors of slavery. Besides, the Koranic precepts 
quoted in the Times refer to Muslim slaves, and have 
no bearing whatever on non-Muslim, still less on Negro 
slavery. Cardinal Lavigerie insists—and Cardinal Man- 
ning agrees with him—that the progress of Islam in 
Africa cannot be effectually resisted except by force. 
Force is its own conquering weapon, and by force it must 
be opposed. We see no reason to question the Cardinal’s 
judgment in that matter. But how and by whom is the 
force to be applied? His Eminence does not suggest any 
specific policy. Like the Crusader that he claims to be, he 
leaves to the secular Governments of Christendom the 
responsibility of devising a scheme. It is plain that cruisers 
along the coast do very little to stop the nefarious traffic. 
Gries must lie in establishing centres of civilisation here 
and there in the interior of Africa, and thus organising the 
natives, so that, with modern weapons in their hands, they 
may be able not only to hold their own against the armed 
emissaries of Islam, but in course of time to drive them out 
of the country. 





THE PARIS STRIKE. 


HE strike of the Paris navvies seems at first to be 
merely one of the ordinary disputes between masters 

and workmen, with a little additional violence derived from 
the political environment of the workmen. When it is 
looked at nearer, we see one point of interest which is not 
shared by strikes generally,—and this, too, a point which 
is likely to become of more importance hereafter than it 
has yet been. The facts of the strike are simple. There 
is no dispute, apparently, as to the state of trade, or as 
to the ability of the employers to pay higher wages 
than they pay now. Into these questions the workmen do 
not enter. The ground of their demand is a more simple 
one. Down to April last, the navvies employed by the 
City of Paris were paid the market rate of wages and 
worked the ordinary number of hours. The wages 
averaged about 4d. an hour, and were kept at this 
figure by the large supply of labour, and by the constant 
influx of foreign workmen. In April, the Municipal 
Council took into consideration the condition of the 
labourers in its employ, and came to the conclusion that 
they were overworked and under-paid. The result of 
this was a vote reducing the number of hours in the 
working-day, and raising the payment per hour. For the 
last four months, the fortunate navvies in the employ of 
the City of Paris have worked only nine hours out of the 
twenty-four, and have been paid 6d. an hour. If the City 
of Paris were the only employer of labour within the 
municipal boundary, this arrangement would have affected 
no one but the ratepayers. As it is, the City is merely one 
employer among many, and the great mass of the Paris 
labourers have been no better off since the decision of the 
Municipal Council was taken than they were before. 
Private employers have been energetically invited to follow 
the example of the Municipality, and have with equal 
energy declined to do anything of the sort. They say that 
the action of the Council is nothing to them, and that the 
wages of a body which has the rates at its back can be no 
guide for men who have only their own pockets to dip into. 
After some delay, the navvies have accepted this answer as 











There has been a good deal of “molesting” and “ picketing,” 
and occasionally, when these processes have been carried to 
greater lengths than common, police intervention and some 
street rioting. The Municipal Council was at once appealed 
to by the men on strike, on the ground that their employers 
had taken no account of its vote last April, and was asked 
to take decisive measures to make its decision respected. 
This demand seems to have been too much even for the 
strongest spirits on the Council, and under their advice the 
workmen lowered their tone, and only asked for a grant, 
for the support of their families, first of twenty and 
then of ten thousand francs. The Council, however, 
seems to have been frightened by the effect on the private 
labour market of their liberality towards their own work- 
men, and the grant was refused. 

It will be seen that the interest of this strike lies entirely 
in its relation to the action of the Municipal Council. In 
this respect, however, it has a very practical significance 
for ourselves. The drift of affairs is towards making 
municipal bodies employers of labour on a large scale. 
There are obvious advantages in the plan. The ratepayers 
get better gas, better water, better roads, and they take the 
profits of the middle-man for themselves. But the rate- 
payers have consciences, and when they become employers, 
they may easily find these consciences pricked by the 
condition of their labourers. They are in the position of 
a benevolent private employer who is tempted to solve 
the labour problem by raising the wages of his own 
workmen. But the benevolent private employer is for the 
most part able to resist this temptation. Higher wages 
might compel him to forego profits, and if he foregoes 
profits he cannot live. The ratepayer is in no such 
dilemma. Higher wages no doubt mean higher rates; 
but the rates, even if they do become higher, are only a 
fraction in each ratepayer’s private account, and he may 
be willing to make this amount of sacrifice for the im- 
provement of the labourers’ condition and the quieting 
of his own scruples. It is easy to imagine a large 
Municipal Council, owing its being to popular election— 
elected, perhaps, in a considerable degree by the workmen 
themselves—being moved to treat its labourers with a 
liberality greatly in excess of any that the same men would 
have shown in the capacity of a private employer. Nor, 
indeed, is it easy to blame them for doing this. The 
question is presented to them somewhat in this form. If 
labourers are suffering, it is the duty of their employer to 
raise their wages in so far as he can do so without serious 
loss to himself. But when the Municipality is the em- 
ployer, the loss is so distributed over the ratepayers that 
it ceases to be serious to any one of them. Consequently, 
when the question of wages comes to be decided by the 
Municipal Council, it may easily happen that a majority of 
the members have been returned by electors who are quite 
willing that it should be decided in the labourers’ favour. 
Each Councillor who votes for raising their wages is only 
doing what he knows will please his constituents. Each 
elector who has voted for a Councillor of this way of 
thinking has only done what he holds to be his duty 
towards men reduced by competition and numbers to a 
state of poverty in which it is not for the good of society 
that any man should live unless through some fault of his 
own. 

Yet the effect on the local labour market of this action 
of the Municipality may easily be disastrous. The most 
conspicuous, if not the most important, employers of 
labour in the district, the representatives of the par- 
ticular city or county, have fixed a rate of wages. 
They have declared that a certain minimum of pay— 
possibly that a certain maximum of hours—must be con- 
ceded if the labourer is to live and thrive. They have 
thus made the labourers working for private employers 
discontented, and have arrayed public opinion on_ the 
labourers’ side. When the man who is getting 4d. an 
hour asks for 6d., he is only asking for the official 
standard for what the municipal authority has decreed 
to be the labourer’s due. It will, of course, be explained 
to him that his employer has to live by his profits, whereas 
the ratepayer lives by something else, and that this makes 
all the difference between the two cases. But he must be 
a singularly reasonable labourer—especially if he be an 
unskilled labourer—if he listens to any representations of 
this kind. It is far more likely that he will watch his oppor- 
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cipalities will do well not to become employers of labour on a 
great scale, since if they do they will run the risk, whenever 
wages are low, of being confronted with one or other of two 
evils. If the Municipality does not raise them, thé consciences 
of the ratepayers will be troubled. If the Municipality does 
raise them, the labour market will be disturbed, and the 
evils of State intervention between master and workman 
will be produced ona smaller scale. We doubt whether any 
gain that can accrue to the public from municipal works 
will outweigh the inconvenience that is likely to follow from 
either one of these consequences. 








POPE. 


NCE again the old controversy, Is Pope a poet? has 
burst upon us with full fury. The celebration of the 
bicentenary of Pope’s birth which took place at Twickenham 
on Tuesday last, and the exhibition of memorials and curiosities, 
have filled the air with the name of Pope, and on every side 
champions have appeared ready to break a lance in defence or 
defiance of the poet. For ourselves, we cannot help feeling 
that Pope is as often wrongly praised and defended as he is 
mistakenly abused. Poet he was, there is no doubt; but 
not poet in the sense some of his most ardent admirers 
would have us believe. When, for instance, Byron tells us 
that he is “the great moral poet of all times, of all climes, 
of all feelings, of all stages of existence,” declares that 
“his poetry is the book of life,” and asks us to believe that 
“he bas assembled all that good and great men can gather 
together of moral wisdom clothed in consummate beauty,” we 
feel that the cult of Pope is in danger of a reductio ad 
absurdum. Byron’s view is obviously as misleading as the 
opposing notion that Pope was nothing but the most perfect 
and most elegant of verbal handicraftsmen, whose verses, 
though exquisitely polished, never succeed in rising above 
an essentially prosaic level. Not only, however, in the ques- 
tion of degree do Pope’s ordinary admirers—as it seems to us 
—fail to appreciate correctly the object of their commenda- 
tion. Those who do not over-praise too often praise him for 
the wrong things, and try to restrict his claims to limits far 
too narrow. They speak of him as if he were merely the 
poet of a glittering town life, of elegance and polish, and 
above all of satire and its co-ordinate forms of verse. The 
restriction appears to us a false one. No doubt Pope shines 
most conspicuously in these branches of his art, and is, as a 
writer of satire, of vers de société, and of lighter didactic verse, 
especially noteworthy. It seems to us, however, to put the 
case far more truly if we say of Pope that he was in the 
absolute sense a poet—not merely a poet under this or 
that head—but that he wrote comparatively very little great 
poetry. The poet’s gift—that gift which in its highest sense 
is the rarest and most precious of spiritual possessions— 
belonged to Pope unconditionally. It is true he was not, like 
Shakespeare or like Milton, given the power to show it in almost 
every word and line he wrote. Instead of, as with them, per- 
vading the whole work, it runs but in a very thin and narrow 
vein through the verse of Pope. Still, it is there; and 
we find it just as genuine and just as unchallengable in 
his attempts in heroic, idyllic, or elegiac writing, as in 
the “ Satires” or the *‘ Moral Essays.” Doubtless we notice 
the thinness and smallness of the vein least in these last, 
for they deal with subjects where the poetic faculty has often 
little play, and where the atmosphere is necessarily prosaic. 
We fancy them the occasions where he has displayed his poetic 
powers most, only because they are just those where least 
demand was made upon him for true poetry. In pointing this 
out, however, we must guard against appearing to look upon 
satire asnot poetry. Nosuch restricted definition can possibly 
be allowed. Satire is most assuredly a branch of poetry, 
though the branch in which the man with a narrow gift of 
poetry can show to the best advantage. 

Until readers of Pope have been put upon the track of 
searching for the grains of the true gold of poetry in his work 
outside the “ Dunciad,” the “ Satires,” the “Moral Essays,” 
and “‘ The Essay on Man,” they are apt entirely to ignore his 
more consciously poetic verse. Yet these grains—the presence 
of which show Pope to have been a poet in a sense far wider than 
that claimed for the mere writer of satiric and didactic poems 
—are well worth the gathering. How exquisite, for instance, 
are the verses, in the “Lines to Windsor Forest, sent in a 
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letter to Martha Blount,” where Pope speaks of the woods as 
the spot 
“Where the kind Muses met me as I strayed, 
And gently pressed my hand, and said: ‘ Be ours,’” 
The lines are simple enough, but it is the true poet’s tonch, 
Again, in some verses addressed to a very indifferent portrait. 
painter named Jervas, we get a very striking instance of that 
heavenly alchemy with which the poet touches clay and makeg 
gold. He has got to make the trite remark that the paint 
confers immortality on his sitter’s charms ; but as Pope speaks, 
the commonplace is made poetry :— 
“ Beauty, frail flower that every season fears, 
Blooms in thy colours for a thousand years. 
Thus Churchill’s race shall other hearts surprise, 
And other beauties envy Worsley’s eyes.” 
It seems little short of miraculous that such dulcet verge 
should have been squandered on the little Irish painter of 
whom only one fact remains. After executing a copy of a 
Titian, he exclaimed, with irrepressible satisfaction, “Pooy 
little Tit, how he would stare!” It is, no doubt, needless to 
remind our readers that the “ Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady,” 
though so unsatisfactory as a poem, abounds with lines of pure 
gold, for it is perhaps the best known of all Pope’s more 
serious work. The beauty of cadence in the verse which 
describes the souls that “ peep out once an age” as 
“ Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres,” 
is, however, particularly worthy of notice. Never were liquids 
and sibilants more artfully alliterated than they are here. If 
we pass to the “ Dunciad” and to the “Satires ” and “ Moral 
Essays,” not to applaud the invective or the satire, though 
they are admirable and beautiful enough, but to find more of 
this gold of true poetry, we shall be quickly rewarded. Let 
any reader who wishes to play a literary practical joke upon 
any friend sufficiently well read to give point to the fun, ask 
that friend to tell him who wrote the line,— 
«‘From happy convents bosomed deep in vines.” 
Unless the friend is a Pope-worshipper, he is most likely, 
while admitting the beauty of the line, and delighting in the 
charm of the picture it calls up, to make a dozen wrong guesses, 
and quite certain not to hit upon Pope by the light of internal 
criticism. So unjust to Pope’s powers as a poet, indeed, are 
men ordinarily, that the very poetic charm of the line will at 
once banish all thought of Pope from his mind. The more he 
admires, the less he will think of the real author. Yet for all 
that, the line is in the fourth book of the “ Dunciad,” where 
our readers will no doubt enjoy the amusement of finding 
it for themselves. The end of the “ Dunciad,” well known as 
it is, is too magnificent not to be quoted in this context, for it 
displays Pope’s powers as a poet well-nigh at their best :— 
“Tn vain, in vain,—the all-confusing hour 
Resistless falls: the Muse obeys the power. 


She comes! she comes! the sable throne behold 
Of Night primeval, and of Chaos old! 


See skulking Truth to her old cavern fled, 
Mountains of casuistry heaped o’er her head! 
Philosophy that leaned on Heaven before, 
Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 
Physic of Metaphysic begs defence, 

And Metaphysic calls for aid on Sense! 

See Mystery to Mathematics fly ! 

In vain! They gaze, turn giddy, rave, and die, 
Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires, 

And unawares Morality expires. 

For public flame, nor private dares to shine, 
Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine ! 
Lo! thy dread empire, Chaos! is restored. 
Light dies before thy uncreating word ; 

Thy hand, great Anarch ! lets the curtain fall, 
And universal darkness buries all.” 


Perhaps the passage which, next to this one, is the nearest per- 
fection in all Pope, is that in the “ Epistle to Martha Blount,” 
lately so judiciously praised by Mr. Courthope, which begins :— 

“So when the sun’s broad beam has tired the sight.” 
Instead, however, let us quote the wonderful lines in which, 
while describing the great conquerors of his age, Pope sought 
to strike at Marlborough :— 


“Now Europe’s laurels on their brows behold, 
But stained with blood or ill exchanged for gold. 
Then see them broke with toils or sunk in ease, 
Or infamous for plundered provinces.” 
None but a true poet could have written the last line. 
Massive and sonorous as are the words, the verse yet rings 
hollow and ominous with the horror of the deeds on which 
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the conqueror’s glory is based. Such an effect as this is not 
roduced by any mere technical skill; it is the direct result 
of the poetic instinct. Of this power of making words by 
their place and consonance in a line carry an emotional force, 
and bear a meaning which is not to be sought in merely parsing 
the sentences they contain, Pope was indeed a master. Here 
iganother instance of the employment of this power. The 
courage, the daring, the meteoric splendour of Peterborough: 
the great knight-errant of the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, are brought home to us in the sound of a single line, 
When Pope speaks of him as,— 
« —. he whose lightning pierced the Iberian lines,” 


we seem to feel by some process of direct intuition the glory 
of those chivalrous exploits which made Peterborough the 
true hero of the age of Anne. Yet another instance of this 
supreme faculty—on this occasion employed to brand an 
enemy—may be quoted. Who can forget the effect of the 
phrase in which he turned Lord Hervey’s very good looks 
against him, and made them the keenest weapon of attack P— 


“ Beauty that shocks you, parts that none will trust, 
Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust.” 


«Beauty that shocks you ” is indeed a rare inspiration. 


We cannot leave the question of Pope’s right to be called a 
poet without saying something of the “ Satires,’—not looking 
merely at their indirect merits, but viewed in a larger aspect. 
Their strength is undoubtedly in the poetic touches they con- 
tain; their weakness is the tendency they display to become 
mere rhetorical invective. It is this fact which makes Pope’s 
satires—the “ Dunciad” in particular—dull reading. Except for 
the occasional flashes of poetry, there is often nothing but a 
dreary desert of prose inrhyme. Yet when the flashes come, how 
brilliant they are! They are often to be found in the least- 
expected places, and among the most unpromising surround- 
ings. Dreary to distraction are the first seventy lines of the 
first epistle in the “‘ Moral Essays,” and then suddenly we are 
in the middle of a passage which, though the subject is pure 
prose, is nevertheless shot through and through by the gleam 
of the true gold of poetry :— 

** See the same man in vigour, in the gout; 

Alone, in company ; in place or out; 

Early at business, or at hazard late ; 

Mad at a fox-chase, wise at a debate ; 

Drunk at a Borough, civil at a ball ; 

Friendly at Hackney, faithless at Whitehall. 

Catius is ever moral, ever grave, 

Thinks who endures a knave is next a knave, 

Save just at dinner, then prefers, no doubt, 

A rogue with venison to a saint without. 

Who would not praise Patricio’s high desert, 

His hand unstained, his uncorrupted heart, 

His comprehensive head ! all interests weighed, 

All Europe saved, yet Britain not betrayed. 

He thanks you not, his pride is in piquet, 

Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bet.” 
Without a doubt these lines have the poetic feeling in them, 
however hard it may be to get them under any definition of 
poetry. 

But, after all, is it possible to give any sufficient and 
exhaustive definition of poetry at all? We may say such-and- 
such things are poetry, but if we attempt to add “and only these, 
weare certain to go wrong. Indeed, we cannot help wondering 
whether, in truth, poetry is not best known by the human 
emotions it produces. Just as music is said to awaken emo- 
tions which are stirred by and find expression only in music, 
so does not poetry appeal to a special and distinct set of 
emotions ?—and if this be so, may not it be possible to gauge 
what is poetry and what is not by the test of whether or 
not any response is given by those emotions? Of course, 
such a test is open to the objection that it is, in truth, 
merely an appeal to personal experience, and therefore 
does not advance the question. The value of the objection, 
however, depends upon the fact whether when poetry is 
felt, it is felt in the same way by different people. If it is, 
then clearly to test what is poetry and what not by this 
means is no more ridiculous than to test sweetness, bitterness, 
heat, or cold, by individual taste. Finally, it may be said in 
support of this contention, that in practice every one uses the 
test we have suggested. If a man wants to judge whether 
something is poetry or not, he does not seek to apply a 
definition, but reads the poetry to be tested, and according as it 
affects him, pronounces for or against its claim to be considered 
atrue poem. By tasting alone, can we tell whether what we 





are drinking is wine? By tasting alone, can we say whether 
what we read is really poetry?—though, of course, in either 
case some men have more sensitive palates than their fellows. 





MR. LILLY AND OHRISTIAN EVOLUTION. 

R. LILLY’S eloquent essay, in the August number of the 

Nineteenth Century, on “ What is Left of Christianity ?” 
is intended, if we rightly grasp its meaning, to show that, in 
this age of reason,—and because it is an age of reason,—it 
is far easier to accept the essential core of Christian teaching 
than to reject it; and there we quite agree with him, and 
heartily thank him for his true and eloquent statement of the 
reasons for accepting the real existence of a divine Creator, 
a divine Redeemer, and a divine Sanctifier. But Mr. Lilly 
does not stop there. He believes that many ingennous 
minds will go with him so far, but will state as follows their 
difficulty in going further :—“‘ We have no sort of objection,’ I 
fancy I hear them say, ‘to adore the Father, to venerate the 
Son, and to be filled with the Holy Ghost. But theological 
determinations, ecclesiastical theses, in a word, the whole vast 
secretion of dogma! That is precisely our real difficulty. 
And if we excise all these from Christianity, should we not 
perform a mortal operation on the religion itself? Yes, 
undoubtedly I think you would, I think undoubtedly you 
would be a fool for your pains. Nothing is so stupid as 
an anachronism. Christianity comes before us ‘rich with 
the spoils of time” We may take it or leave it. But 
if we cannot take it as it is, with its doctrines and its 
traditions, we had better leave it. It is hard to imagine 
anything less satisfactory than the results attained by the 
method called rationalistic. ..... Primitive Christianity 
in this nineteenth century? You might as well try to 
return to the primitive fig-leaf. Better to make the best 
of Catholic fullness and of modern sartorial art.” So that, 
after all, Mr. Lilly’s demonstration that it is far easier to 
accept than to reject the core of Christian teaching, appears 
to involve, at least in the writer’s belief, the very much 
larger proposition that it is very much easier to accept 
than to reject the whole body of Roman Catholic teaching, 
and that the former assertion involves the latter; though 
he hastens to attenuate the revulsion of feeling which 
this contention is likely to excite, by intimating that, 
after all, theological definition is rather of the nature of 
a chain of buoys, to show where you will wreck your- 
self if you do not keep within it, than of the nature of an 
exhaustive exposition of the truth, which is too much beyond 
our grasp to be exhausted positively, though you may 
show where you are in danger of directly contradicting it. Mr. 
Lilly does not depreciate the value of dogmatic Christianity, 
but he does intimate that popular interpretations are very apt 
to be given of it which are far too definite and confident. Even 
Catholic Christianity, as we understand him, if properly ir- 
terpreted, puts a far lighter yoke on the human intellect than 
is ordinarily supposed. All our conceptions of spiritual 
truth are anthropomorphic, and anthropomorphism, so far 
as it involves reproach, is only a question of how much 
more anthropomorphic we are than we need to be. Catholic 
dogma, Mr. Lilly would say, is itself anthropomorphic, but 
is much less so than the human intellect, going out without 
guidance in search of spiritual truth, would be sure to become 
by its own unchastened tendencies. We must not imagine 
that even the best words that we can use are more than 
imperfect attempts to shadow forth what is in itself beyond 
expression and beyond comprehension, though the best 
words, chosen after careful discrimination and selection, are 
less inadequate for our purpose than others at which 
the undisciplined and unguided intellect would be very 
apt to catch. In other words, Roman Catholic dogma, 
however distinctively defined, is not quite so explicit and 
so fettering as it looks to those who consider from outside the 
great bulk of Catholic dogma and the general range of 
Catholic traditions. 

Well, all this may be granted Mr. Lilly, and yet it may 
be lawful to find fault with the easy stride at which he 
passes from the core of Christian teaching to what he 
calls “ Catholic fullness,” under cover of the remark that it is 
as easy to return to primitive Christianity as to the primitive 
fig-leaf. What we would ask Mr. Lilly to explain is, how it is 
possible to compare primitive Christianity, which is only 
another phrase for the Christianity of Christ,—i.e., the greatest 
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amplitude of Christian teaching which it is possible for us to 
imagine,—with the bare rudiments of any human institution 
which is altogether human and only human throughout its 
growth, being rudimentary in one stage and highly developed 
in another. We should have thought that Mr. Lilly’s metaphor 
would be earnestly repudiated by the best Catholic theology 
itself, which, far from regarding “the deposit of faith” as 
a mere germinal and rudimentary form of undeveloped 
truth, is wont, as Mr. Lilly himself shows, to speak of the 
deposit of faith as complete in itself,—all future theological 
developments being mere explanations of what is implicitly 
contained in the spiritual teaching of Christ, warnings against 
false or needlessly inadequate apprehensions of its significance, 
against attenuations of its meaning, or against excesses in 
one line of thought which imply defects or distortions in 
another. Surely Catholic theology, so far from comparing 
the Christianity of Christ to a mere germ or bare rudimentary 
form of the Christianity of the Church, would admit freely 
that the Christianity of the Church has never yet reached and 
never will reach the full perfection of primitive Christianity, 

meaning thereby Christianity as it proceeded from the lips of 
Christ. Catholic theology, if we understand it in the least, 

has never pretended for a moment that the Church has im- 

proved on the Christianity of Christ, as the more elaborate 

dress of later ages must certainly be said to have improved on 

the fig-leaf. The effort of the Church has been to bring out as 

fully as it may the full meaning of “the deposit of faith,” but 

never to pretend that that meaning was spiritually imperfect 

when it proceeded from our Lord’s lips, or that it attained a 

fuller and fuller life as the centuries lengthened out between 

our Lord’s personal teaching and the present day. There may be. 
many explanations to be offered why modern Roman Catholi- 

cism looks so different from primitive Christianity; but none of 

them surely can be based on the assumption that Christianity 

itself has grown since it was embodied in a life at once 

perfectly divine and human. Whatever the evolution may 

mean for which Mr. Lilly contends in this airy fashion, it 

surely cannot mean a development into anything more perfect 

than an absolutely perfect human life in God, which has never 

been repeated, and never can be repeated so long as the king- 

dom of God continues to spread from that centre to the utmost 

bounds of human existence whether in space or time. 


If anything in the world is evident, we should have thought 
that this is evident,—that the doctrine of evolution, as it is 
understood to explain the gradual development and refine- 
ment and elaboration of organic forms essentially inchoate 
and incomplete, cannot properly apply to the development 
of that which was essentially infinite, perfect, and divine. 
If Christ is, as Mr. Lilly, like all other Christians, of course 
maintains, the centre of Christianity, the Christian Church 
must always look back towards the great epoch of revelation, 
and forward only to a fuller understanding and appre- 
ciation of that great epoch. There is nothing that is not 
essentially and necessarily right in the effort to return to 
“primitive Christianity.” Nay, the Roman Catholic Church 
herself, though she may and does maintain that all her elabo- 
rate discipline, ritual, and doctrine are a mere adaptation to 
new circumstances and more awakened thoughts, of the 
teaching of the primitive Church, would not for a moment 
deny that if there were or could be anything in that discipline, 
ritual, or doctrine inconsistent with the teaching of the 
primitive Church, that breach with the primitive Church 
would imply either weakness, or error, or sin. Doubt- 
less a good Roman Catholic would deny the possibility of 
dogmatic error in his infallible Church; but he would be 
bound to admit that real inconsistency with the teaching of 
the primitive Church would constitute error, and would never 
dream of maintaining that the Church of to-day understands 
Christ’s life better than the Apostolic Church understood it. 
And as this is so, we maintain that the fig-leaf metaphor is 
wholly misleading. Nobody supposes that the fig-leaf was 
a piece of clothing so well adapted to the needs of the human 
body as a more elaborate dress; every true Christian supposes 
that primitive Christianity was perfectly adapted to the needs 
of the human soul, and would apologise, if he apologised 
at all for the very great apparent difference between modern 
Roman Catholicism and primitive Christianity, not on the 
ground that Christianity has in substance grown and 
developed since then, but that human needs and errors 


and sins have grown and developed since then, and that | 





ae 
primitive Christianity, properly interpreted, Prescribeg 
different treatment for these new needs and errors and ,; : 
from that which was appropriate to the old needs and error, 
and sins. What we maintain is, that the burden of Proot 
is with those who contend that what is in appearance 4 
very different form of doctrine, discipline, and worship, jg 
in reality only an adaptation of the old form of doctrine 
discipline, and worship to new conditions; and not with those 
who find fault with the latter forms because they are pi 
different. Mr. Lilly seems to have forgotten that when . 
genuinely divine faith is grafted on human nature, the retry, 
spective attitude is the true one, because the full brightness 
of the revelation is in the past; and hence that if it be as 
difficult to go back to primitive Christianity as to the primj. 
tive fig-leaf, that is only another way of saying that a form of 
Christianity which keeps its heart and eye fixed upon Christ, 
is an impossibility to our age; in other words, that our age js 
incapable of true Christianity in any form. We maintain, on 
the contrary, that primitive Christian teaching is the only true 
Christian teaching, the only Christian teaching which has the 
sanction of a divine life. Of course, it may be true,—perhaps 
must be true,—that with new peoples, new knowledge, ney 
powers, new temptations, new sins, the teaching must be 
expounded in new words, the discipline be transformed, and 
the worship expressed in acts of devotion that have outwardly 
a different aspect; but none the less the sum-total of ql] 
these changes must have for its end to keep the attitude of the 
human mind towards God unchanged, and as nearly as possible 
morally identical with that of the first true disciples of Christ. 
and if this be so, then to restore the essence of primitive 
Christianity, far from being a perverted aim, is the one aim 
of every true believer in Christ as the incarnation of the 
divine character. Mr. Lilly owes us a further explanation of 
his airy saying that you might as well try to return to the 
primitive fig-leaf in this nineteenth century, as to return to 
primitive Christianity. 





SCHILLER’S POEM ON THE ARMADA. 
ITERARY history has, like political history, its unsolved 
riddles and mysteries, its Caspar Hausers, its Men with 
the Iron Masks, although of a more harmless kind. The source 
of many a drama, and the simultaneous treatment of the same 
literary topics in various countries, have long puzzled the 
inquisitive literary historian; and this has also been the case 
with Schiller’s brilliant poem, “ Die Uniberwindliche Flotte.” 
This poem, which will be well known to many of our readers 
in the original, or in some translation, gives a vivid description 
of the “formidable array of the Invincible Fleet, sent against 
this blessed island, the Empress of the Sea, to crush the free- 
born people who have framed the wisest of the laws, the 
Magna Charta. All noble souls tremble at the threatening 
fall of large-hearted Britannia; but the Almighty Lord 
ordained that this paradise of freedom, this bulwark of human 
dignity, shall never perish ; and— 
“ Gott der Allmiichtige blies, 
Und die Armada flog nach allen Winden.” 
This magnificent ode, which is perhaps the finest poetical 
effusion on the subject, and especially deserves to be even more 
popular in this country at the present momert than it is, was 
written by Schiller in 1786, and headed by the remark that 
“it was the production of a contemporary poet of the Armada;” 
and it was this statement which greatly puzzled the literary 
historians. In order to understand fully their perplexity, it 
is necessary to be made acquainted with the external cir- 
cumstances of the publication of the poem. It did not 
appear as an independent production, but was appended 
in a note—in Part IT. of Schiller’s literary journal “ Thalia” 
(p. 76, &c.)—to his translation of L. S. Mercier’s “ Précis 
Historique,” which forms the historical introduction to the 
French writer’s curious drama, Portrait de Philippe II. 
Roi d’ Espagne. On p.vii. of his “ Précis Historique,” Mercier 
says :—“ Il [i.e., Philip II.] médita la conquéte de I’ Angleterre, 
comme s’il eit en horreur de tout ce qui tenoit 4 la liberté. Sans 
Drake qui briila cent de ses vaisseaux, dans le port de Cadix, 
sans la tempéte qui dispersa cet armement formidable, connu 
sous le nom de V’invincible armada, cette précieuse répub- 
lique étoit effacée de dessus le globe.” To this passage 
Mercier appends the following note :—“ Voici de quelle 
maniére un poéte a peint cet événement: Une flotte for- 
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midable fait mugir les flots. C’est plutét une armée de chateaux 
fottans; on l’appelle Pinvincible, et la terreur qu’elle inspire, 
consacre ce nom ; l’océan qui tremble sous son poids, paroit 
obéir.sa marche lente et majestueuse; elle avance, cette flotte 
terrible, comme un orage qui grossit ; elle est préte & fondre sur 
Visle généreuse que le Ciel regarde d’un @il d’amour, sur lisle 
fortunée dont les nobles habitans ont le droit d’étre libres, et 
Yemportent en dignité sur tous les habitans de la terre, parce 
quiils ont sa faire des loix qui enchainent depuis le roi jusqu’au 
citoyen; ils ont voulu étre libres, ils le sont devenus; le 

tnie et le courage maintiennent leurs augustes priviléges. 
Jamais cette isle si chére aux grands curs. aux ennemis de la 
tyrannie, ne parut si prés de sa ruine. Les hommes généreux 

ui d'un pole @ l'autre s’intéressent & cette majestueuse 
république, croyoient sa délivérance impossible; mais le Tout- 
Puissant voulut conserver le noble rempart de la liberté, cet 
asyle inviolable de la dignité humaine; il souffla, et cette flotte 
invincible fut brisée et dispersée,” &c. To this quotation 
Mercier adds, by way of explanation :—“ Ces mots du poéte, le 
Tout-Puissant soufia, sont allusion 4 la médaille que la reine 
Elisabeth fit frapper en mémoire de ce grand événement. On 
yoyoit au revers une flotte fracassée par la tempéte, avec cette 
légende: Affavit Deus et dissipati sunt.” Schiller, in his 
translation of Mercier’s “ Précis Historique,” makes in a foot- 
note the above-mentioned statement that “it was the pro- 
duction of a poet who lived in the times of the Armada,” which 
statement was subsequently altered into the remark that it 
was composed “ nach einem iiltern Dichter,” which is more in 
accordance with Mercier’s own statement. 


When the busy host of commentators came and set about in- 
terpreting Schiller’s poems, they were sorely puzzled regarding 
the source of his “ Uniiberwindliche Flotte.” Dutch, English, 
and French libraries were ransacked in order to discover the 
original of the French paraphrase, and when all researches 
proved futile, some ingenious critics confidently expressed their 
conjecture that Schiller waz himself the author of the poem, 
and that in order to smuggle it with impunity into publicity, he 
attributed the original of the liberty-inspired strains to 
another author. Such a supposition was quite unworthy of 
the poet, who had the courage of his opinions. It is true 
that a number of German writers, but more especially 
journalists, were in former years often obliged to have recourse 
to that subterfuge, for fear of the relentless “Censor of the 

-Press;” but Schiller would never have stooped to that “ pious 
fraud.” Fortunately, subsequent researches conclusively 
proved that he attributed bond fide the original composition to 
another poet. It was, we believe, the eminent literary historian, 
Karl Goedeke,* who first hit upon the simple expedient of com- 
paring Schiller’s translation of Mercier’s “ Précis Historique” 
with the original French. There he found the above-quoted 
note with the paraphrase in poetical prose, and so at least 
half of the riddle was solved. Schiller had simply used the 
French paraphrase as a basis for his magnificent lines in com- 
memoration of the glorious event of the Armada, which 
were intended to serve at the same time as an indirect 
apotheosis of Freedom. This circumstance only heightens 
the poetical merit of Schiller’s ode, as it is, perhaps, 
a unique instance of the successful versification of a prose 
paraphrase of an original poem, and it is for this reason 
that we have given the former in extenso. We have yet 
to add that Mercier’s explanation of the expression, “ Le 
Tout-Puissant souffla,’ is somewhat freely translated by 
Schiller,—* Die zween letztern Verse sind eine Anspielung 
auf die Medaille, welche Elisabeth zum Andenken ihres 
Sieges schlagen liess. Es wird auf derselben eine Flotte 
vorgestellt, welche im Sturm untergeht, mit der bescheidenen 
Inschrift : Afflavit, &c.” Goedeke, in his interesting note on 
the subject, expresses the opinion that Mercier’s mention of the 
medal and the inscription is based on the well-known passage 
in Addison’s Spectator (No. 293, February 5th, 1711); but 
it seems more likely that he got the information about the 
medal, wrongly attributed to Queen Elizabeth, from some 
other source, and the more so as the Spectator has—which was 
well known to Goedeke—the version dissipantur, instead of 
dissipati sunt. It also seems probable that Mercier’s prose 
paraphrase is based on some Dutch poem. Internal evidence 
tends to show that it was not French, and if it had been 
English, we should think that the original would have been 
discovered long ago. At any rate, one half of the riddle has 





* CE his Historische Ausgabe of ** Schiller’s Schiiften,’’ Vol. IV., pp. vi., 110, &c, 





been solved—Schiller’s source is now clearly established—and 
there only remains the other half of the literary mystery to be 
unravelled,—viz., the source of Mercier’s prose paraphrase. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
QUEENSLAND AND THE NAVAL DEFENCE BILL. 


(To rue EprrTor oF THE “SpEcTaToR.”’] 

S1r,—Public attention has rarely been directed towards the 
politics of Queensland. It is well worth while, however, 
taking account of a General Election that has recently been 
held in that Colony, bearing significantly as it does upon one 
of the greatest questions that is likely to ripen in our time. 
The Imperial Conference, as long as it is remembered, will be 
associated with the organisation of Naval Defence. After 
lengthy and thorough discussion, a scheme was drawn up and 
agreed to by Australasia’s representatives for the permanent 
protection of commerce in Southern waters. The Home 
Government undertook to provide five fast cruisers and two 
torpedo gunboats for the exclusive use of the Colonies. In 
return, these promised to pay £91,000 a year for the main- 
tenance and 5 per cent. on the original cost of this fleet. 
Experts generally are of opinion that the Colonies were liberally 
treated, and that they fared far better than they would have 
fared, had the British authorities attempted to deal with them in 
a hard, businesslike manner. The separate Legislatures were 
required to confirm the action of their several delegates, and 
admit the requisite disbursement, before the Bill could become 
law. This duty was eagerly performed in Victoria; amidst a 
scene of tumultuous acclamation and exuberant enthusiasm, 
the Speaker was able to announce an absolutely unanimous 
decision. The popular and dignified Governor, Sir Henry 
Loch, immediately accorded the Royal Assent with impressive 
ceremony. In the Victorian Parliament, much was said con- 
cerning “ military partnership ” and “ Imperial instincts ;” the 
measure was distinctly greeted as a step towards a closer 
political union both with the other Colonies and the Mother- 
country. In South Australia and Tasmania, the respective 
Governments experienced no difficulty in converting the Bill 
into an Act; practical men of business viewed it with favour, 
while Federationists of all sorts welcomed it with positive 
delight. In New Zealand, after some preliminary demur, the 
Legislature consented to share the proposed responsibility on 
the understanding that two ships of war should be stationed in 
New Zealand waters. This guarantee rendered the Act extremely 
popular in every seaport town from Auckland to “The Bluff.” 
The New Zealander loves ironclads, and hitherto has rarely 
had an opportunity of gratifying his passion. In New South 
Wales, the veteran Premier, Sir Henry Parkes, was naturally 
unable, when introducing the Bill, to communicate to the 
Assembly an enthusiasm he did not entertain himself: he 
brought forward the question in a purely perfunctory manner, 
mildly advocating the adoption of the proposal as a mere local 
measure designed to supply the Colony with what one of his 
Attorneys-General has described as “a just line of coastal 
defence for our own shores.” The measure even upon these 
terms was severely handled in the Lower House at Sydney, 
several members of the Premier’s party assailing it with 
unmeasured violence. Their astute leader, however, perceived 
the unwisdom of rejecting the proffered protection that was 
being rapidly accepted by other Colonies, and possibly 
regretted his preliminary indifference. The “Old Parlia- 
mentary Hand” of Australia became anxious to push the 
matter through. The provincial pride of the Assembly was 
highly gratified at this time by a proposal to reduplicate the 
name of Australia for the benefit of New South Wales,—a 
proposal which excited high indignation in the remaining 
Colonies. The Naval Defence Bill was passed, and the 
offensive name was dropped. 

In Queensland, the story of the Bill bears a different com- 
plexion. Sir Samuel Griffith, the Premier of that Colony, a 
man of quite exceptional capacity, returned from London to 
confront a jealous Parliament. He found himself severely 
censured in several quarters for having presumed to speak and 
act as the mouthpiece of the Legislature at the Conference ; his 
measures were met by the rising Opposition with scorn and 
contumely, while he persona'ly became the object of extrava- 
gant and virulent vituperation ; and when he was abandoned 
by his treasurer a couple of days before the Budget speech, 
his Government was doomed. It might have been expected, in 
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spite of the rancour inspired by the Premier, that the Naval 
Defence Bill would have been treated on account of its 
inherent merits as a non-controversial question, especially as 
the late Opposition in Queensland toa large extent represented 
the wealth and intellect of the Colony, or, in other words, were 
the spokesmen of those classes that elsewhere had given 
it an earnest support. Unfortunately, the burden of respon- 
sibility did not weigh heavily upon the acting leader of the 
Opposition in the Assembly. The scheme designed to 
secure the floating trade of Australia along a vast sea- 
board, was subjected to persistent and pitiless obstruc- 
tion, and Sir Samuel Griffith was spoken of as though he had 
betrayed his country in giving it a qualified sanction. People 
laughed at these savage attacks as “ part of the game,” and 
affirmed that they would in no way affect the fate of the Bill, 
which, in virtue of its patent advantages, was bound to become 
law, though in the interim it was being used as a vehicle of 
abuse by the opponents of a statesman who is widely accused 
of having permeated public affairs with an exceedingly bitter 
element. Countenance was given to this reassuring view by 
the fact that Mr. Morehead, then leading the attack at Bris- 
bane, was never by way of being a serious politician, and was 
considered only a remorseless practical joker. So when this 
fareeur, by his power of eternal speech and everlasting jibe, 
finally compelled the humiliated Government to drop the 
project in the face of an impending General Election, it was 
regarded as merely delayed. The bare suggestion that the 
leader of Mr. Morehead’s party, Sir Thomas MclIlwraith, a 
shrewd Scotchman—who at this time re-entered political 
life to try another fall with an old foe—could in this 
respect endorse the action of his flighty lieutenant, would 
not have been tolerated. But the unexpected frequently 
happens in politics, and the electioneering manifesto which 
the ex-Premier addressed through North Brisbane to the 
electorate at large, not only indicted the financial and agrarian 
policy of the Government, but explicitly condemned and re- 
pudiated the Naval Defence Bill. Nor is this all. While the 
contest was in progress, Sir Thomas Mcllwraith, to the 
amazement of those who had followed his previous career, 
developed an attitude absolutely hostile to any Imperial 
relations whatsoever. He attacked his enemy on the ground 
of his subservience to England, and announced in grandilo- 
quent language that the party which had previously been 
called “Conservative,” would under his leadership become 
famous as the “ Australian National Party.” This lament- 
able volte-face, which for celerity and surprise has only 
been equalled by that of a British statesman, was acquiesced 
in by the Colony’s constituencies. The leader of the Opposi- 
tion fought the head of the Government in his own 
division, and after a vigorous campaign, led at the poll 
by several hundred votes. Under the intoxicating influence 
of his success, Sir Thomas MclIlwraith used this remarkable 
language when returning thanks to the electors of Brisbane :— 
“He looked upon the result of that day’s polling as an 
expression of the strong feeling that existed with regard to 
the national sentiment, which had for a long time been 
working within him of making Australia an independent 
Australia, and he hoped it was a feeling which would rever- 
berate throughout the whole Colony.” 

The battle of Brisbane was contemporaneous with numerous 
victories in different parts of the Colony, and eventually the 
chief of the “ National” Party found himself at the head of 
the largest majority that has ever been returned in Queens- 
land since the institution of the Parliamentary system. With 
Mr. Morehead, he now holds the reins of power, and has com- 
mitted his Parliament for a time to the narrow and short- 
sighted policy of rejecting naval assistance. Co-operative 
defence is to this Colony a matter of essential and crying 
necessity, situated as she is nearer to the enemy than any 
other member of the group, and possessing as she does an 
extensive and vulnerable coast-line that could only be protected 
at enormous cost. Happily, the ex-Premier is a man of 
resource, and we may be certain that he will spare no legitimate 
effort to secure adhesion for this desirable and patriotic 
measure.—I am, Sir, &e., L. 





FEDERATION OF A HOME-RULE EMPIRE. 
{To THE Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTaTor.’’] 
Srr,—Mr. Parnell believes that Ireland will “save the 
Empire” by its claim to self-government. A year before he 





a 
said so, you allowed me, as “Still a Liberal,” to argue that 
refusing to consider Ireland’s claim meant, sooner or later, ay 
attack upon the unity of the Empire and its principle of 
cohesion. Of course, I had to admit that mine was the direct 
converse of the idea a short time ago popular in England, j 
was the cry of the “unity of the Empire” that carried th 
sudden vote of England against Scotland, Ireland, and Wale 
in 1886. Will you allow me now, without adding anything of 
my own, to point out from your own recent words, that the 
wheel has already come full circle, and the prophecy has beg 
fulfilled P 

Just a fortnight ago, you take up Mr. Parnell’s aspiration 
and argue against it that Australia, Canada, and South Afrig 
are “ sections of owr so-called Empire which can never be really 
identified with this country in their main interests.” They wil] 
“care little for contingencies for which we care much; and 
much for contingencies in which our interest will be small,” 
You cannot “co-ordinate from London the motions of a horge 
in England, a buffalo in Canada, a kangaroo in Australia, and 
an ostrich in South Africa.” And, accordingly, you give up at 
once the idea of our meddling with their internal matters, oy 
their meddling with ours. That is already very like Home. 
rule. But you go farther. You object not only to Imperial 
solidarity, but to an Imperial policy, even to an Imperial 
foreign policy. Itis beyond hope that those great Dependencies 
“can by any possibility be so welded together into the repre. 
sentative fabric of the British Constitution as to be asked 
to settle with the United Kingdom upon the right foreign 
policy.” Upon Imperial policy, therefore, they are not even to 
be taken into consultation; and why? Simply because, as you 
put it, their interests are different,—“ The interests of totally 
distinct countries at opposite ends of the earth, and necessarily 
possessed by utterly alien hopes and fears.” And, accordingly, 
with equal-handed justice, you object alike to their having “to 
identify themselves with our European policy,” and with our 
being compelled to identify ourselves with their public policy, 
I suppose no one doubts that this means dissolution of the 
Empire. And the sooner the better, for, as you point ont, 
these countries “will grow more and more important every 
day,” and “as they grow, their views of foreign policy will 
become more and more unlike ours.” Indeed, the question 
will soon be whether they are to ignore us in settling upon 
the one Imperial policy; for the mere attempt to work out 
one between us all would, in your view, cause “a final removal 
of the centre of gravity from London, either far to the West, 
or far to the East, or far to the South,”—a calamity which, it 
is admitted, would not result from mere Home-rule in the 
United Kingdom, whose interests you prove to be the same. 
Your argument, it is fair to acknowledge, is in form directed 
against a Federal or Home-rule Empire. It is, of course, six 
times more conclusive against the tyrannical attempt to 
impose a policy, from what is not even the centre of gravity, 
upon great countries whose interests and whose hopes are 
increasingly different from ours. 


Strange as this is to those of us who do not despair of the 
British Empire—who believe, on the contrary, that its great 
age may be now beginning—it is stranger in view of your 
striking and beautiful article a week later on the decay of 
national feeling in England proper. Since Elizabeth’s time, 
England has “learned to prize highly the nationality of 
others,” which is the first qualification for Federalism ; but 
has “unlearned a great deal of its own,” which otherwise it 
might have fallen back upon. But even “ we no longer feel like 
one nation,” and “there is far less massiveness of national 
feeling, perhaps because there is far more scrupulous intel- 
lectual and moral discrimination.” That is to say, there is to be 
no more absolutism of empire, even from the centre of gravity. 
But if the old source of Imperial strength has passed from us, is 
it not wisdom, as well as duty, ardently to welcome the new? 
The Standard, indeed, as you quote it, believes that the new creed 
of England, “the creed of cosmopolitan philanthropy and the 
equality of nations,” however true it may be, is “ unworthy of 
a patriot.” But aman who holds what he knows to be a lie 
in his right hand, is a sneak, by whatever big name he calls 
himself; and that, as you discern, is the real reason why 
England has no longer the courage to refuse Home-rule to 
Australia and America. England knows that it is right to 
giveit. But why not take a stepfarther? A Federal Empire 
of men of our blood all round the world—bound, perhaps, by 
a loose tie—would, as you admit, be good for self-defence. 
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Has it no other magnificent possibilities? And is it worth 


while, in order to have one farewell stab at Ireland, to cut the 
cord that binds together so many great memories and greater 
hopes p—I am, Sir, &c., 

Edinburgh, July 28th. A. Taytor INNEs. 

[We are entirely opposed to cutting any cord whatever. 
But we are still more opposed to making the loose cord which 
binds us to the Colonies the excuse for loosening the strong 
cord which still binds together, and, as we hope, will always 
bind together the United Kingdom, in spite of the Home- 
rulers, who, like our correspondent, are doing all they can to 
loosen that cord.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





FLOODS IN POPLAR.—AN APPEAL FOR HELP. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 

$1r,—The storm and consequent floods on Monday have had 
disastrous effects in Poplar, especially in the Isle of Dogs 
district. The neighbourhood is a poor one; many are out of 
employment, and numbers of the very poorest have lost 
everything in the floods. When the storm burst, the sewage 
rapidly rushed up through the drains into the dwellings to a 
depth of several feet (over six feet in some cases). There was 
no time to save anything,—bedding, furniture, clothing, and 
food were in a few moments floating about in a sea of filthy 
sewage matter, and were in many cases utterly destroyed. 
The subsidence of the flood, also, has left in their homes a 
horrible black, evil-smelling deposit. 

It is only six weeks since the district was visited with 
a similar flood of sewage, and the condition of these poor 
people is a pitiable one, and unless something is quickly 
done for their relief, disease and death must in many cases 
inevitably ensue. The number of sufferers, and the hopelessness 
and helplessness of their condition, are appalling. Poor, and 
often out of work, they cannot help themselves, and we make 
an earnest appeal on their behalf to the charitable public to 
assist us with means to help them to tide over this period of 
distress. The state of the dwellings of the people is such that 
a large and immediate distribution of coal is an absolute neces- 
sity, and has already commenced. It will be requisite also to 
supply other necessaries in many cases, and so far as funds will 
permit, some of the clothing, bedding, and furniture destroyed 
will be replaced. A local working relief committee has been 
formed, and is at work. We shall be glad to receive contribu- 
tions, which will, without any expense of management, be 
devoted exclusively to the relief of the sufferers—We are, 
Sir, &e., 

SypNey C. Buxton, M.P., 15 Eaton Place, S.W.; 
WILLIAM CLARK (senior Churchwarden), Poplar 
Town Hall, KE. (Treasurer); F. E. Duckuam, C.E., 
Millwall Docks, E.; James CHapsurn, Trinity 
Parsonage, Poplar, E.; F. M. Corner, M.D., Manor 
House, Poplar, E.; Murray Lesiiz, M.D., Cubitt 
Town, E. 

P.S.—The distress is great and the sufferers numerous, and 
it will be necessary to raise a considerable sum to afford 
adequate relief. Contributions will be thankfully received by 
any of the above. _ 

SLEEPLESSNESS. 

(To tHE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,— F. P. C.” seems to me to suggest a remedy that does 
not touch the real disease. I am quite familiar with the relapse 
into the dream ; but it can only be done when you can begin 
to control your mind before you are really awake. The evil 
with most of us is that we wake, and wake to stay. I do not 
remember suffering from sleeplessness till I was a curate in 
London, seventeen years ago; but it has stuck to me ever since 
in direct proportion to mental worry and absence of air and 
exercise. In those days, till I was stopped by the police, I 
used to gallop twice round the Park before the early morning 
service. There were generally from three to five people in the 
Row the first time I went round. It is not, therefore, either 
early rising or fresh air taken by itself that will stop it. But 
loss of air and exercise is a great contributing cause. To walk 
€ven one mile in the day is a grand thing. 

s F. P. C.” correctly indicates “many different sources,” 
but Incorrectly speaks of “ artifices.” The remedy is not an 
artifice, but a method. At the moment, the best thing one can 
do is to get up, drink half-a-glass of water, and walk round 
the room. The slight alteration of cold and warmth has a 





soporific effect. The method is,—Live healthily. Avoid too 
little and too much exercise, food, particularly wine. Dine 
lightly, eating very little meat; drink one glass only of wine. 
Bath an hour before dinner, not before going to bed. Re- 
member that after any great exertion, it is not one night’s 
rest, nor two nights’ rest, but chiefly the rest of the day 
between them, that will restore vitality. I understand that 
the Duke used to march four days and rest his men the fifth, 
when he was not racing the spoilt child of victory to Salamanca. 
Do something in the evening that does not excite you, some- 
thing like whist, that does itself mechanically. Decide how 
much sleep you ought to have—say, eight hours—and get up 
sternly when you have been in bed eight hours, however long 
you have been awake. Increase your air and exercise gradually. 
Pottering about with a hammer and a saw and a few hundred 
feet of wood for a month or two is a good beginning. Of 
course, avoid tea and coffee after dinner; probably 5 o’clock 
should ring in cocoa rather than an anti-soporific. 

I believe it is a common error to increase fatigue. There 
are cases where it should be diminished. The thing is due to 
diminished vitality. Increased fatigue further reduces the 
vitality. I have often found, to my surprise, a good night 
follow a day’s absolute rest. 

Any one who has ever done what, to a man of his inches 
round the chest, is forced marching for fourteen days together, 
knows the nervous irritation with which he flings himself on 
the grass for the next three days, unable either to move or to 
lie still. The same nervous irritation punishes overwork within 
the four seas, though the work may not be so obviously 
excessive as it is to leave camp before sunrise, and pitch your 
tent after dark. This nervous irritation can only be dealt with 
by absolute repose—flat—by day as well as by night, with the 
minimum of food. 

When the day is begun without a bright voluntary craving 
for work, day-rest is indicated; and if it is not forthcoming, 
insomnia will result. Perhaps it is part of the same principle 
that neuralgia attacks you when you are low. Personally, I 
should advise,—Give up tobacco. But I know my ignorance of 
other men, so I limit myself to this,—Never use tobacco as a 
spur.—I am, Sir, &e., SoMNIFES, OLIM SOMNIFUR. 


[To THE Epitor or THE “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—A more effectual method of curing this evil than that 
suggested by your correspondent, “ F. T. C.,” I discovered 
some years ago, though I have never heard it advocated. This 
method involves no thought—indeed, it quickly prevents 
thought—and I expect has often been tried by those who do 
not rest at regular intervals. I quite cured my sleeplessness 
after suffering from it for years. 

The lungs should be filled and the breath retained till 
distinct discomfort is felt, then a long breath taken and held 
again. Almost invariably three times is sufficient. The blood 
not becoming aérated, the brain loses its stimulant, and sleep 
comes without any sensation of drowsiness supervening.—I 
am, Sir, &e., W. R. F. 





A DOG ON LONG SERMONS. 
{To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’} 
Srr,—During a recent journey in Canada, I met with a striking 
instance of reason in a dog. I was staying at the Mohawk 
Indian Institution, Brantford, Ontario. The Rev. R. Ashton, 
superintendent of the school, is also incumbent of the neigh- 
bouring Mohawk Church (the oldest Protestant church in 
Canada). Mr. Ashton is very fond of animals, and has many 
pets. One of these, a black-and-tan terrier, always accom- 
panies the ninety Indian children to church on Sunday 
morning. He goes to the altar-rails, and lies down facing the 
congregation. When they rise to sing, he rises ; and when they 
sit, he lies down. One day, shortly before my visit, a stranger- 
clergyman was preaching, and the sermon was longer than 
usual. The dog drew tired and restless, and at last a thought 
occurred to him, upon which he at once acted. He had observed 
that one of the elder Indian boys was accustomed to hand 
round a plate for alms, after which the service at once con- 
cluded. He evidently thought that if he could persuade this 
boy to take up the collection, the sermon must naturally end. 
He ran down to the back seat occupied by the boy, seated 
himself in the aisle, and gazed steadfastly in the boy’s face. 
Finding that no notice was taken, he sat up and “ begged” 
persistently for some time, to Mr. Ashton’s great amusement. 
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Finally, as this also failed, the dog put his nose under the lad’s 
knee, and tried with all his strength to force him out of his 
place, continuing this at intervals till the sermon was concluded. 
Did not this prove a distinct power of consecutive reasoning ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. H. A. 








POETRY. 


I CHIDE NOT AT THE SEASONS. 
I CHIDE not at the seasons; for if Spring 
With backward look refuses to be fair, 
My Love even more than April makes me sing, 
And bears May blossom in the bleak March air. 
Should Summer fail its tryst, or June delay 
To wreathe my porch with roses red and pale, 
Her breath is sweeter than the new-mown hay, 
Her touch more clinging than the woodbine’s trail. 
Let Autumn like a spendthrift waste the year, 
And reap no harvest save the fallen leaves, 
My Love still ripeneth, though she grows not sere, 
And smiles enthronéd on my piled-up sheaves. 
And, last, when miser Winter docks the days, 
She warms my hearth and keeps my hopes ablaze. 

ALFRED AUSTIN. 











BOOKS. 


ae 
BISHOP STEERE.* 

EpWARD STEERE was born in London in 1828, the son of a 
Chancery barrister. He was educated at a day-school at 
Hackney, and afterwards at University College School and at 
University College. He graduated at the University of 
London in 1847. He gained the Gold Medal in Law, 
took the degree of LL.D., and was called to the Bar by 
the Inner Temple in 1850. But law seems to have had no 
hold‘on his affections. From boyhood he had been devoted to 
theology, philosophy, and archeology, and he pursued these 
studies with an assiduity which must have seriously interfered 
with the claims of his profession. At the age of twenty-five 
he competed for the Burnett Prize with an essay on “The Being 
and Attributes of God,” which, though it was held second to 
the dissertation sent in by Principal Tulloch, is still quoted 
(as, for instance, by the present Bishop of Salisbury in his 
“Bampton Lectures”) as a solid contribution to fundamental 
theology. He worked hard, though not, indeed, at his pro- 
fession ; and when holiday-time came, he applied himself with 
immense vigour to that kind of recreation which consists of 
new employment. Botany, conchology, ecclesiology, and the 
practical use of the printing-press, are objects which we find 
engaging his attention. He travelled much and rapidly, 
taking note of all that was historically interesting ; though, 
apparently, a little insensible to mere beauty, whether in 
Nature or Art. Thus, he hunts up traditions of Bishop Butler, 
some of whose minor writings he had unearthed from Lambeth 
Palace Library, and edited; investigates the traces of King 
Alfred on the Wiltshire Downs; and writes a passionate letter 
to the Guardian about the disrepair of George Herbert’s 
church at Bemerton. But he pronounces Salisbury Cathedral 
the most disappointing he ever saw, and journeys through 
some of the prettiest country of England without a single 
remark on its natural aspects. 

But all this time Edward Steere had not discovered his true 
vocation. There are no traces in his biography of precocious 
spirituality. But he seems to have grown up from boyhood 
to manhood in a simple, rational, and intensely practical 
religion. His views were strictly orthodox. He referred all 
questions of religious truth to the test of authority, and rigidly 
conformed his own life to the Church’s rule and practice. But 
his theology was conspicuously anti-Roman; and on some 
points of great importance, such as Eucharistic adoration and 
habitual confession, he held language which sometimes 
obscured his essentially dogmatic sacramentalism. He was ex- 
ceptionally charitable towards opinions which he did not share ; 
and his correspondence with his bosom-friend, Lord Justice 


* A Memoir of Edward Steere. D.D., LL.D., Third Missionary Bishop in Central 
Africa. By the Rev. R. M_ Heanley, M A., Queen's College, Oxford, Rector of 
Wainfleet All Saints’, and Honorary Secretary of the Universities’ Mission to 
Centra) Africa, London: George Bell and Sons, 1888, 





Fry, who naturally approaches theology from the Quaker 
point of view, is full of candid and reasonable argumentation 
for the faith which was in him. Violence, declamation, oye;. 
statement, and exaggeration seem to have been constity. 
tionally distasteful to him; and his strong sense of humopy 
must have acted as a powerful safeguard against extravaganceg 
of thought and expression. 

He was intensely in earnest about the moral and physica) 
good of his fellow-men, and it was through and in big 
attempts to minister to others that the call came which showed 
him the true purpose of his life. In 1853, Edward Steere 
joined some young men belonging to the congregation of St, 
Matthews’s, City Road, in an organisation which they called 
“The Brotherhood of St. Mary.” They met together for 
purposes of united devotion, and for the performance of good 
works connected with the church. Later on, the Brotherhood 
was merged in the Guild of St. Alban; but Edward Steere 
continued to preside over it when it had become a branch of 
the Guild; he edited its magazine, printed its publications 
with his own hands, and mainly compiled its manual of 
offices. Some admirable letters and addresses which, ag 
“Steward” of the Guild, he addressed to his brother. 
members, are reproduced in this volume. In 1854, Edward 
Steere inherited a small fortune from an uncle, severed 
his connection with the Bar, and gave himself wholly to 
the work of the Church. In 1855, he attempted to found 
near Tamworth a small religious community of men ; but this 
experiment, it seems, disappointed his expectations, though it 
furnished him with experience which in later years he turned 
to excellent account. The collapse of the community led its 
founder to seek Holy Orders. He had repeatedly been urged 
to do so by those who knew his mind and saw his work ; nor, 
indeed, could any experienced eye have failed to discern hig 
vocation. But he had hitherto held aloof, partly because of a 
modest sense of his own unfitness for the most august of 
callings, partly because he was determined to try the experi- 
ment of reviving the Common Life for laymen in the Church of' 
England. The failure of this experiment left him free to follow 
his own bent, and he was ordained deacon by the Bishop of 
Exeter in 1856, and licensed to the curacy of Kings’ Kerswell. 
Here the smallness of the parish left him much at leisure for 
study, and he produced an Account of the Religious Society in 
England in the Eighteenth Century, a history of Early Christian 
Persecutions, and an Introductory Preface to Butler’s Analogy. 

In 1858, he moved to Lincolnshire, where he became curate 
to his friend, the Rev. W. G. Tozer, at Burgh-cum-Winthorpe. 
He was ordained priest at Lincoln in the same year, and a few 
weeks later he married a lady who belonged to his previous 
parish. They had no children, and before many years were 
over she became a hopeless invalid. He took sole charge of 
the parish of Skegness, now a popular seaside resort, then 
an uncivilised and desolate village. Then he threw himself 
into parochial work with characteristic energy, and won from 
the fishermen the delightful eulogy of “a downright shirt- 
sleeve man, and a real Bible parson;” and though he urged 
the claims of his own Church with all the zeal of a whole- 
hearted priest, he continued to keep on the best of terms with 
his Wesleyan neighbours, one of whom said,—‘ We comes to: 
church in the morning to please you, Sir, and goes to chapel 
at night to save our souls.” 

In 1859, he accepted the rectory of Little Steeping, eight 
miles inland from Skegness,—a place of which the savagery 
and immorality are described in his correspondence in the 
most unflattering terms. Here he was, in his own words, 
‘schoolmaster, choirmaster, bell-ringer, sexton, architect, 
painter, and gardener.” He built a rectory-house, set the 
churchyard in order, lighted, warmed, cleaned, painted, re- 
floored and re-seated the church, reconstructed the school, and 
organised a night-school. In this vigorous but solitary work, 
Edward Steere was really, though unconsciously, undergoing 
the discipline which fitted him to be one of the great pioneers 
of Christianity and civilisation. In 1862, the missionary 
bishopric in Central Africa was offered to his friend, neigh- 
bour, and late rector, the Rev. W. G. Tozer. Talking, 
over the offer one day at luncheon, Dr. Steere said that he 
should advise his friend to accept it. Mrs. Steere looked up 
and said, “ You had better go too, Edward, to take care of 
him.” “Do you wish me to go?” he replied. She answered 
that she did. “ Very well, then, I will.” And the momentous 





decision wastaken. “It seemed to me,” he said in later years, 
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«an unworthy thing to send one’s best friend into the middle 
of Africa, and to stay comfortably at home oneself.” He fully 
intended, however, that his sojourn in Africa should be only 
temporary, and that he would return after a year or two to his 
previous avocations. 

Bishop Tozer was consecrated on the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion, 1863. He sailed immediately for Africa, and on April 20th, 
accompanied by Dr. Steere and the rest of the missionary 

y, he left Cape Town for the Zambesi River on board 

HMS. ‘Orestes.’ Hunted from place to place by fever 
and famine, the mission finally established itself at Zan- 
zibar, the capital of Eastern Africa, and the head-quarters 
of the slave-trade. Here Dr. Steere at once applied him- 
self to linguistic study. He mastered Swahili, constructed 
a handbook of the language, reduced the Usambara dialect to 
writing, and produced a Shambala grammar. Thus equipped, 
he began his work by training and educating the slave-boys 
rescued from the dhows. His plan was “ not to bring in such 
numbers as that we might be overwhelmed by a mass of 
heathenism, but to try and give a Christian tone to our first 
scholars, and then to bring in a few, time after time, so that 
they might catch the rising spirit.” 

In 1867, Dr. Steere felt that the time had come for an 
extension of his labours, and he established a branch of the 
mission at Vuga on the mainland, returning next year to 
Zanzibar, and next month he set sail for England. He had 
gone out originally for two years, and stayed for six, working 
hard at the language, teaching. building, organising, but not 
personally engaging in directly evangelistic work. But though 
he now returned to his old home and old occupations, preach- 
ing, lecturing, addressing Church Congresses, and writing 
controversial essays, his heart was manifestly in Africa. By 
the end of 1871, he had finally decided that there, and not in 
England, his true vocation lay. Thecontemplated resignation 
of Bishop Tozer, illness and death among the missionary staff, 
and a combination of material misfortunes, had brought the 
mission into very great straits. Dr. Steere found himself on 
his return the only clergyman left in Zanzibar, and solely 
responsible for the mission. Meanwhile, Bishop Tozer defini- 
tively resigned his charge, and, after much hesitation and 
misgiving, Dr. Steere consented to succeed him. He came 
home to England, and was consecrated in Westminster 
Abbey, August 24th, 1874. After a tour of public speaking 
and preaching on behalf of his mission, he returned to 
Zanzibar in March, 1875; and, with his staff of assistants 
greatly enlarged, he was able to make a vigorous and 
successful attack on the inland districts of Usambara and 
Nyassaland. There, as elsewhere, the Bishop’s own work 
consisted rather of founding, organising, teaching, and fight- 
ing the slave-trade, than of preaching or proselytising. 
Summing up the results of this expedition, the Bishop wrote : 
—“The only opposition to be met with is the Mohammedan 
influence. The whole country, which may roughly be defined 
as that north and east of the Pangani river, seems quite ready 
to give a friendly hearing to all we have to say; and, with 
good men, and enough of them, I see no reason why it should 
not all become Christian.” 

In 1876, the Bishop found his position in Zanzibar 
sufficiently well established to enable him to carry out a 
striking scheme which he had long had at heart. This was 
the establishment, on some convenient spot of the mainland, 
of a Christian community of freed slaves. On October 16th 
he left Zanzibar, accompanied by one of his clergy, a lay 
assistant, and fifty-five freed slaves, besides the necessary 
equipment of baggage, food, porters, and beasts of burden. 
He carried with him the portable altar which Bishop 
Mackenzie had taken out to Cape Town, and which Bishop 
Tozer had taken on to Zanzibar. The whole caravan 
numbered some two hundred souls. At Masasi, on the road 
to Lake Nyassa, a suitable spot for the settlement was found, 
and there the Bishop deposited his community, built a house, 
and laid the foundations of a church. The fatigue and excite- 
ment connected with the journey told severely on the Bishop’s 
health, ordinarily so robust, and after a severe attack of fever, 
the English physician at Zanzibar insisted on his returning 
for a while to England, which he reached on April 20th, 1877. 
Here he speedily regained strength, and all the summer 
was busily occupied in speaking, preaching, and writing 
on behalf of his mission. He preached at Cambridge the 
Ramsden sermon on the extension of Christianity in the 





Colonies, and at Oxford he received the degree of D.D. 
In November he returned to Zanzibar, and vigorously 
resumed his old work, which now expanded with a rapidity 
which outran his resources. He had for some time been 
occupied in translating the Gospels and the daily offices into 
Swahili, and now he added the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
Athanasian Creed, and the office of Confirmation. On Christ- 
mas Day, 1879, the Bishop had the satisfaction of cansecrating 
his first church in Zanzibar, built on the site of the old slave- 
market, with its altar occupying the spot where the old 
whipping-post had stood. From this time on, the work 
developed apace. <A special appeal to England had brought 
out fresh helpers. The first native deacon was ordained. The 
Swahili New Testament was completed. The boys’ school was 
largely recruited by consignments of freed slaves. The work 
on the mainland, no longer superintended by the Bishop, but 
entrusted to skilled missionaries named by him, spread to 
Lake Nyassa. But the health of the founder and pioneer of 
all this enterprise now showed manifest signs of failure, and 
in 1882 the Bishop returned once more to England, partly to 
obtain medical advice for himself, and partly to attend the 
death-bed of Mrs. Steere. In June he took a last leave of his 
English friends, and by St. Bartholomew’s Day he was once 
again at the post of duty. Three days later he died suddenly. 

The results of his life may be thus summed up. When he 
first arrived in Zanzibar, he had one fellow-worker; when he 
died, he had a staff of thirty-four Europeans, and nearly as 
many natives, all of whom had been slaves. He had founded 
an indigenous Church in Central Africa. He had powerfully 
contributed to substitute free labour for slavery. He had 
given the native tribes the Bible in their own language. He 
had begun his work with five little slave-boys, naked and 
starving, in a half-ruined house. Before he died, he had 
restored great numbers as Christians to their own home, 
he had founded three great centres of evangelisation on the 
mainland, and he left as his permanent memorial, where the 
last public slave-market had stood, a noble church, an in- 
firmary, a mission-house, crowded schools, and a busy printing- 
press, all formed by his own judgment, faith, and energy, and 
to a large extent by his own physical and mechanical labour. 

Bishop Steere was in the habit of saying that he had no 
aptitude for purely missionary work. And though, in view of 
what we have written, this seems paradoxical, it is, we suspect, 
true, if by missionary work we mean the power of influencing 
the conscience and intellect cf the individual heathen, and 
winning him from darkness to light, from heathenism to 
Christ. Of this aptitude we see no traces in the book before 
us, But as a founder, organiser, and ruler of men, Bishep 
Steere has had few equals in his apostolic vocation. 





EX VOTO.* 

TuHIs singular book, with its vivid descriptions, its strange 
and fascinating illustrations, its startling ideas—amounting 
often to discoveries and new departures in the world of 
religious art—its criticism, full of knowledge and originality, 
if also of a certain mocking spirit which destroys the effect of it 
for some minds,—this book, with all its peculiarities, is certainly 
a striking contribution to literature of the kind, and will be an 
authority on the past and present history of such places as 
Varallo. No one can have visited any of these curious 
pilgrimage mountains—Varese, Orta, the small but attractive 
Sasso at Locarno, or the wonderful Varallo, the mother 
of them all—without wishing to know more of their history, 
their origin, the life and work and fame, sometimes only local, 
of the artists who were employed upon them. 

Mr. Butler’s devotion to the Sacro Monte of Varallo is of 
long standing. He did not include an account of it in his 
former book, Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont, &c., because 
he felt that it ought to have a book to itself. His admiration 
for Gaudenzio Ferrari, and the other artists who worked there, 
is beyond all bounds. With all this, we need hardly say that 
his devotion to Varallo is of a totally esthetic character, un- 
mixed with reverence. In fact, he speaks with a certain scorn 
of those persons in the ages of faith who thought differently, 
—St. Carlo Borromeo, for instance. To the modern mind, 
expressed by Mr. Butler, he is nothing but a superstitious fool. 
Visiting Varallo, he spent a day and night in fasting and 


* Ex Voto: an Account of the Sacro Monte, or New Jerusalem, at Varallo-Sesia : 
with Some Notice of Tabachetti’s remaining Work at the Sanctuary of Crea. By 
Samuel Butler, London: Tribner and Co, 1688, 
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prayer in the chapels, and then, says his Life, “ continued his 
journey to Milan, renewed in fervour of spirit, and with a 
firm determination to begin again to serve God with greater 
energy than ever.” “Surely,” says Mr. Butler, “one may 
add ‘according to his lights,’ after the words ‘to serve God.’” 
May it not be suggested that we all, even the cleverest of 
us, work “according to our lights ;” and that, but for St. Carlo, 
and men of faith like his, there would be little medieval art in 
the world for our modern critics to enjoy or abuse, or lay down 
the law upon? Mr. Butler himself says in his first chapter, 
very well and very truly, that “neither power over line, nor 
knowledge of form, nor fine sense of colour, nor facility of 
invention, nor any of the marvellous gifts ...... will make 
any man’s work live permanently in our affections unless it is 
rooted in sincerity of faith and in love towards God and man.” 
Why, then, all through his book, does he so often sneer at 
the “ sincerity of faith ” which in old days found its expression 
in such works as the Sacro Monte at Varallo? The explana- 
tion, if we do not know it already, is to be found in his last 
chapter, in such words as these :— 

«Of the letter in which the Sacro Monte is written, I have at times 

in the preceding pages spoken lightly enough. Who in these days 
but the advocates whose paid profession it is to maintain the 
existing order, and those whom custom and vested interests hold 
enthralled, accepts the letter of Christianity more than he accepts 
the letter of Oriental exaggerated phraseology ?” 
If Mr. Butler imagines that this assertion is literally true, and 
that all “we Protestants” agree with him, it is no wonder 
that he finds the grotesque quaintnesses of the Sacro Monte 
so amusing, and makes such excellent jokes of its old miracu- 
lous stories. That this is very far from the most enlightened 
and understanding spirit in which to approach such works as 
these, we have no doubt at all. But we cannot fail to be 
grateful to Mr. Butler for all the curious information he gives 
us as to the history of the Sacro Monte, and as to the artists 
employed there. 

This New Jerusalem was founded at the end of the fifteenth 
century by Bernardino Caimi. The two old chroniclers of 
Varallo, Torrotti and Fassola, agree in the main points of the 
story: how Caimi came from the Holy Land, “ fullof zeal and 
devotion,” “and ere long conceived the design of reproducing 
in Italy a copy of the most important sites in the Holy 
Land :”— 

‘Old and mendicant as he was, he was nothing daunted 

by the magnitude of the task before him, and searched Lom- 
bardy from one end to the other in his desire to provide Pro- 
vidence with a suitable abode. For a long while he sought in 
vain, and could find no place that was really like Jerusalem, but 
at last, towards the end of 1491, he came to Varallo alone, and had 
hardly got there before he felt himself rapt into an ecstasy, in 
the which he was drawn towards the Sacro Monte; when he got 
up to the plain on the top of the mountain which was then called 
«La Parete,’ perceiving at once its marvellous resemblance to 
Jerusalem, even to the existence of another mountain hard by 
which was like Calvary, he threw himself on the ground and 
thanked God in a transport of delight. It is said that for some 
time previously the shepherds who watched their flocks on this 
solitary height had been talking of nothing but of heavenly 
harmonies that had been heard coming from the sky ; that Caimi 
himself while yet in the Holy Land had been shown this place in 
a vision ; and that on reaching an eminence called Sceletta, he had 
been conducted to the site itself by the song of a bird which sang 
with such extraordinary sweetness that he had been constrained 
to follow it.” 
Mr. Butler afterwards expresses his opinion that there is not 
much more resemblance between Varallo and Jerusalem than 
between Monmouth and Macedon, and he is inclined to 
attribute this spiritual fortress, and others like it, to the 
feeling in the Church of Rome that it was necessary to use 
strong measures, in order to keep these Italian valleys of the 
Alps in her fold at all, the reformed doctrines having found 
their way there, apparently, before the days of Caimi. 

The figures in the earlier chapels were mostly of wood, 
terra-cotta not becoming general till the beginning of 
Gaudenzio Ferrari’s time, early in the sixteenth century. He, 
sculptor and painter in one, was able to add to the effect of 
his groups of figures by fresco backgrounds, figures and back- 
ground thus belonging entirely to each other, and producing 
wonderful and lifelike scenes. Of Ferrari’s work in this 
way, the Crucifixion Chapel at Varallo is the most remarkable 
specimen. Mr. Butler says of it :— 

«When we bear in mind that the Crucifixion Chapel was the 
first work of its kind, that it consists of four large walls and a 
ceiling covered with magnificent frescoes, comprising about 150 
figures ; that it contains twenty-six life-sized statues, two of them 
on horseback, and much detail by way of accessory, all done with 








the utmost care, and all coloured up to nature,—when we bear 
this in mind and realise what it all means, it is not easy to refrain 
from saying, as I have earlier done, that the Crucifixion Chapel ig 
the most daringly ambitious work of art that any one man wag 
ever yet known to undertake; and if we could see it as Gaudenzig 
left it, we should probably own that in the skill with which the 
conception was carried out, no less than in its initial daring, it 
should rank as perhaps the most remarkable work of art that 
even Italy has produced.” 

This praise sounds prodigious; and it is almost comforting to 
find on another page that Gaudenzio’s sculpture was inferior 
to his painting. As a painter,—we must quote Mr. Butler's 
own words, by way of warning and instruction :— 

“ Gaudenzio Ferrari was what Raphael is commonly believed 
to have been...... Gaudenzio Ferrari’s feeling was profound, 
whereas Raphael’s was at bést only skin-deep.” 

In these comparisons, Raphael comes off, on the whole, very 
badly :— 

“As for the reputations of the great dead, they are governed 
in the main by the chicane that obtains among the living; 
it is only after generations of flourishing imposture, that 
even approximate right gets done. Look at Raphael, see how he 
still reigns supreme over those who have the people’s ears and 
purses at command. ‘True, Guido, Guercino, and Domenichino 
have at last tumbled into the abyss, and we know very well that 
Raphael will ere long fall too... ... Look again at that grossest 
of impostors, Bacon. Look at by far the greater number of the 
standard classical authors, painters, and musicians.” 

All this suggests reflections. It suggests what we have read 
somewhere, that “ beauty exists in many forms;” it reminds us 
that “the ages are all equal,” and that the genius of each age 
manifests itself differently; it makes us ask whether Mr, 
Butler’s taste is not of the narrowest, and less likely to be 
justified in the end than that of the generations who have been 
foolish enough to admire Raphael or Bacon. 

After Gaudenzio Ferrari, the most distinguished of the artists 
employed on the Sacro Monte were Tabachetti and Giovanni 
@’Enrico. Tabachetti, called by Mr. Butler “the Titan of 
terra-cotta,” is hardly known at all outside the Val Sesia. His 
work is really wonderful; in this book one can best judge of it 
by the photograph of the sleeping St. Joseph; but some of 
his greatest work is to be found in the Chapel of the Journey 
to Calvary. Tabachetti’s real name was Tabaquet; he was a 
Fleming, from Dinant; but very little is known of his history. 
Giovanni d’Enrico was one of three brothers, all artists, 
born towards the end of the sixteenth century. They all 
worked upon the Sacro Monte. To judge by the photographs, 
Giovanni’s figures are among the most lifelike and the most 
remarkable to be found there. His Cuiaphas is astonishing ; so 
is his Herod; and two laughing boys in the Herod Chapel 
seem to be the very height of realism. Mr. Butler thinks 
that a figure which he calls the “ Vecchietto,” supposed to 
be by Tabachetti, is the supreme effort of all. This 
figure of a little old man looking up to heaven, with his hand 
raised to his hat, is the frontispiece of the book. It now stands 
in the Chapel of the Descent from the Cross; but Mr. Butler 
thinks that it must have been removed from some other chapel. 
His opinion of this figure is so high, that he classes it with the 
Venus of Milo, and “the finest work of Rembrandt, Giorgione, 
and Velasquez.” 

Perhaps the oddest and most original thing in a book full 
of originalties and oddities is the photograph in which Mr. 
Butler and Stefano Scotto, Gaudenzio Ferrari’s old master, 
stand side by side. Mr. Butler has succeeded admirably in 
his object of showing how these terra-cotta statues compare 
with life, for at the first glance it is possible to believe Scotto 
to be some curiously dressed old cicerone, explaining a chapel, 
perhaps, as he leads the way into it. To intelligent visitors to 
Varallo this book will probably in future be indispensable ; as 
regards the chapels, their artists, and their «esthetic history, it 
is a most complete guide. We can only hope that those who 
study it will have wit and wisdom to gather the wheat for 
their own needs, and to cast the tares away. 





THE REVERBERATOR.* 
THE genius of our day has a great tendency to thin off into 
the finest possible layers of impressionism. Mr. Henry James 
himself becomes thinner and thinner in his studies, though 
with the tenuity there is still the same subtlety and delicacy 
of discrimination which we used to admire in his more con- 
siderable efforts. One of the first books which he wrote was 
a study of American character in its relation to the most 





* The Reverberator. By Henry James. 2 vols, London: Macmillan and Co. 
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fastidious type of the old French aristocracy ; but compara- 
tively whata large world was brought before us in The American, 
and what a very small world is brought before us in The 
Reverberator! In The American there was a great breadth of 
life and passion; in The Reverberator there is but one phase 
of life, and no touch even of passion. The skill is as great 
as ever, but the difference in the delineation of American 
character is the difference between a study of life which 
ig full and even massive, and a study of life which has 
either shrunk into a phase of vulgar professionalism or 
has never expanded beyond that neutral stage in which 
the higher interests are all completely undeveloped. And 
go, too, with regard to the study of French life. The type of 
character illustrating the ancien régime as it was painted in The 
American, was certainly not admirable, but it was marked by 
prejudices and passions on a great scale ; the type of character 
of the ancien régime as it is painted in The Reverberator, is 
little more than one well skilled in false compliments and 
fastidious conventional taste, all coloured by the passion for 
hereditary dignity. However, we must not quarrel with our 
literary food when it is so exquisite in kind as Mr. Henry 
James provides. And certainly it would be well-nigh impos- 
gible to succeed more completely in what he has attempted 
than Mr. Henry James has succeeded here. He has brought 
before us the Paris correspondent of a successful American 
“gociety” paper in the most vivid manner; he has made us 
see exactly what such a man aims at, and how incapable he 
himself is of even furnishing to his paper what he aims at, 
without the help of others who know more than he knows 
of the sort of pangs that will be inflicted in the process 
of satisfying the American appetite for French gossip; and 
he has made us see at the same time how entirely inno- 
cent is the American class for which this kind of reading 
is provided, of any sort of insight into the immoral machinery 
by which such gossip is obtained, as well as of any power of 
understanding what wounds it inflicts on the victims of the 
process. A happier sketch cannot be imagined than that of 
Mr. George Flack, with his single-eyed devotion to the interests 
of the Reverberator—though he is not above killing two 
birds with one stone, and doing what he can to establish a 
feud between the young lady he admires and the French family 
into which she is about to marry, by the very same stroke of 
business by which he hopes to stimulate the sale of his paper. 
Here is Mr. Flack’s conception of what his countrymen look 
for in a society paper, and what he intends, so far as it 
depends upon him, to supply :— 


“Oh, bother the scenery! I want to tell you something about 
myself, if I could flatter myself that you would take any interest 
in it. He had thrust his cane, waist-high, into the low wall of 
the terrace, and he leaned against it, screwing the point gently 
round with both hands.—‘ I’ll take an interest if I can understand,’ 
said Francie.—‘ You can understand easy enough, if you’ll try. 
I’ve got some news from America to-day that has pleased me very 
much. The Reverberator has taken a jump.’—This was not what 
Francie had expected, but it was better. ‘Taken a jump?’ she 
repeated.—‘ It has gone straight up. It’s in the second hundred 
thousand.’—‘ Hundred thousand dollars?’ said Francie.—‘ No, 
Miss Francie, copies. That’s the circulation. But the dollars are 
footing up too.’—‘ And do they all come to you ?’—* Precious few 
of them! I wish they did; it’s a pleasant property.’-—‘ Then it 
isn’t yours ?’ she asked, turning round to him. It was an impulse 
of sympathy that made her look at him now, for she already knew 
how much he had the success of his newspaper at heart. He had 
once told her he loved the Reverberator as he had loved his 
first jack-knife.—‘ Mine? You don’t mean to say you suppose I 
own it!’ George Flack exclaimed. The light projected upon her 
innocence by these words was so strong that the girl blushed, and 
he went on more tenderly—‘ It’s a pretty sight, the way you and 
your sister take that sort of thing for granted. Do you think 
property grows on you, like a moustache. Well, it seems as if it 
had, on your father. If I owned the Reverberator I shouldn’t be 
stumping round here; I’d give my attention to another branch of 
the business. That is, I would give my attention to all, but I 
wouldn’t go round with the cart. But I’m going to get hold of it, 
and I want you to help me,’ the young man went on; ‘that’s just 
what I wanted to speak to you about. It’s a big thing already 
and I mean to make it bigger: the most universal society-paper 
the world has seen. That’s where the future lies, and the man 
who sees it first is the man who’ll make his pile. It’s a field for 
enlightened enterprise that hasn’t yet begun to be worked.’ He 
continued, glowing, almost suddenly, with his idea, and one of his 
eyes half closed itself knowingly, in a way that was habitual with 
him when he talked consecutively. The effect of this would have 
been droll to a listener, the note of the prospectus mingling with the 
accent of passion. But it was not droll to Francie; she only 
thought it, or supposed it, a proof of the way Mr. Flack saw every- 
thing in its largest relations. ‘There are ten thousand things to 
do that haven’t been done, and I am going to do them. The 





society news of every quarter of the globe, furnished by the 
prominent members themselves (oh, they can be fixed—you’ll see!) 
from day to day and from hour to hour, and served up at every 
breakfast-table in the United States—that’s what the American 
people want, and that’s what the American people are going to 
have. I wouldn’t say it to every one, but I don’t mind telling you, 
that I consider I have about as fine a sense as any one of what’s 
going to be required in future over there. I’m going for the secrets, 
the chronique intime, as they say here ; what the people want is just 
what isn’t told, and I’m going to tell it. Oh, they’re bound to 
have the plums! That’s about played out, any way, the idea of 
sticking up a sign of “ private,” and thinking you can keep the 
place to yourself. You can’t do it—you can’t keep out the light 
of the Press. Now what I am going to do is to set up the biggest 
lamp yet made, and to make it shine all over the place. We'll 
see who’s private then! I'll make them crowd in themselves with 
the information, and as I tell you, Miss Francie, it’s a job in 
which you can give me a lovely push.’” 
But half the power of the picture depends on the skill with 
which the thick-skinned impenetrability of the special 
correspondent’s nature is delineated, and the complete inno- 
cence with which his American friends, Mr. Dosson and his 
two daughters, regard this enterprise of his, which they look 
upon purely in the light of a bold commercial speculation of 
the most legitimate kind. Probably nobody ever attempted 
before to paint a creature at once so amiable, so shrewd, and 
so vacant-minded as Mr. Dosson. Of him it is impossible to 
say that he is vulgar, because he is completely destitute of 
the kind of pretentiousness which chiefly constitutes vul-. 
garity, and yet it is equally impossible to say that he is a 
gentleman, because he is equally destitute of the refinements 
of perception and feeling which constitute a gentleman. He is 
simply an affectionate father with a keen eye for investments, 
and no intellectual interest of his own of any sort or kind, but 
entirely wanting in any feeling of inferiority to those who 
rank higher in society than he does, and in any pride or self- 
inflation as regards his own wealth. Nothing could better 
explain the neutral character of the people amongst whom 
the Reverberator is popular, than Mr. Dosson’s admira- 
tion for George Flack, and his perfect incompetence to 
understand the enormities of which these purveyors of private 
gossip to the public, are guilty. Equally skilful in its way is 
the picture of the elder sister who is so determined that she 
will secure a great future for her younger sister,—the darling 
of the family,—and who has a vague, but very vague, impression 
that she must aim much higher than Mr. George Flack, and 
that Mr. George Flack is really beneath them, though she 
hardly knows why. Moreover, the beauty herself, with her 
loyal wish to help her old friend in his business speculation 
as a sort of compensation for her refusal of his suit, and the 
trouble into which this brings her by making her the means 
of betraying to the ruthless special correspondent all sorts 
of secrets concerning the family into which she is about 
to marry, is drawn with a very subtle and delicate touch. 
Like her father, she is neither refined nor vulgar ; but she has, 
nevertheless, the genuinely feminine tenderness of feeling 
which softens the effect of her innocent blundering, and she 
has, besides, a sort of proud sincerity which lends to her inno- 
cence a tinge of dignity. The scene in which she sustains 
the passionate reproaches of all her future sisters-in-law, and 
longs in vain for one kind glance from the heart-broken old 
father of the man she is about to marry, is as skilful in its 
small way as any that Mr. Henry James has ever painted. 
But, after all, the story is, as we have said, one of the thinnest 
performances which was ever marked throughout by real 
genius. Nothing slighter can well be imagined. And yet, 
slight as it is, it gives us an insight into the comparative 
harmlessness of purpose which underlies a good deal of the 
Yankee pushingness, and into the blank neutrality of feeling 
which is accountable for a good deal of what looks like American 
unscrupulousness, that appear to us very instructive. When 
we laid down the book, it was with the feeling that we could 
wish there was as little of guilty responsibility in the corre- 
sponding phase of English vulgarity, as there appears to be in 
the society journalism of the United States. 





PRINCE EUGENE OF SAVOY.* 
THE gifted little gentleman who figures in French and English 
war-books as Prince Eugene, who in the old German ballad 
is styled “ Prinz Eugen der edle Ritter,” and who quaintly 
signed himself, as his contemporaries observed, “in three 





* Prince Eugene of Savoy, By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.SI. London; 
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languages,” “ Eugenio von Savoye,” is perhaps less familiar 
than he should be to the general reader, being known princi- 
pally as the faithful comrade of Marlborough in his wrestlings 
with the Marshals of Louis XIV. Colonel Malleson’s little 
book about him is a clear and rapid sketch, which may help 
to spread the knowledge of his great deeds, and make him to 
the public something more than a name. The story of that 
varied and brilliant life was well worth the telling, and it is 
fairly told, on the whole, though the author has done what 
Eugene himself would never have thought of,—drawn a com- 
parison between the brothers-in-arms unfavourable to Marl- 
borough, who, it seems, was only or mainly a “splendid 
tactician,” while Eugene was “a great tactician as well asa 
great strategist.” But as we also read in these pages that 
John Sobieski was “ the living impersonification ” of no less a 
person than “ Alexander the Great,” we cannot accord so much 
respect as we might have done to the judgment of Colonel 
Malleson. There was, in truth, no reason to detract from the 
fame of Marlborough in order to enhance that of Eugene, 
whose reputation, founded on fine actions, is quite big enough 
to stand alone. Marlborough, however, can well afford to 
incur the censure of a pen which heaps such hyperbolical 
praise upon the valiant Polish King, who, excellent man, has 
never before been presented to the world in such an exalted 
position. 


Eugene was the grandson of a French Princess and Prince 
Thomas of Savoy. His father, who derived his title, Count 
of Soissons, from his mother, married Olympia Mancini, and 
their youngest son was born at Paris in 1663. His natural 
place as a soldier, therefore, would have been in the French 
ranks, if they had not wanted him to be a Churchman. The 
star of Mazarin had long set when, having grown up to 
manhood, he drifted into the service of the Emperor Leopold ; 
but if he had been able to remain in France, the haughty 
French noblesse would have never worked well with a son of 
the Cardinal’s niece. Thus it was that he came to learn his 
business in the armies of Austria, and found there a field of 
distinction often open to Frenchmen, and always to Italians. 
He began young, having the good fortune to obtain the 
command of a regiment when the Turks burst upon Vienna 
in 1683, and to share in the relief of that city. ‘“ During the 
fight,” says a curious and interesting Journal of the siege kept 
“by a principal officer,” published by authority in Germany, 
and translated into English and printed in 1684, “ the Marquess 
Lewis of Baden, with a body of Dragoons, and half the regi- 
ment of Wirtemberg, and some other troops, advanced as far 
as the Pallisadoes of the Town, and together with Count 
Staremberg, entered the approaches of the enemy who had 
them yet in possession, playing their artillery furiously as if 
they were either entire or victorious. They did not, however, 
stay for our attack.” In that onset with Louis of Baden was 
the young Eugene, who had been engaged closely all the 
campaign. Conspicuous in the subsequent operations for 
his skill and prowess against the Turks, he was foremost and 
fell wounded in the storming of Belgrade. When recovered, 
he was next employed in Italy to help the Duke of Savoy, and 
his painful experience in contending with so able a soldier as 
Catinat developed and ripened his natural genius for war. 

The nature and scope of that genius were seen at once when 
he obtained the supreme command of an army in 1697, and 
was sent against the Ottomans. They had snatched back Bel- 
grade, and were once more a terror to Hungary; and Eugene 
was selected to do what others had failed to accomplish. He 
did it, and won, at Zenta, a decisive victory. His success was 
due to the fact, first, that, with great promptness, he seized a 
moment when the Sultan had half the army over the Theiss; 
and, next, that Eugene somehow always had his Generals 
heartily with him, and that he could make his army fight. 
Colonel Malleson seems to think that the Turk should have 
won Zenta by falling on the centre of the extended 
Austrian line. In the same way, Saxe suggests that 
Villars should have won Malplaquet,* and Eugene the 
fatal field of Denain, and these judgments apris coups are 
not worth much. Zenta, a mighty stroke, has been called the 
breaking of the Grand Turk’s backbone; but though we do 
not desire to underrate its value, least of all as an illustration 
of Eugene’s qualities, we are inclined to think that the famous 
bone was not really smashed until the Prince, in so daring a 
manner, fought and won his great battle of Belgrade in 1716. 
It may be said that was a stroke of desperation, because he 





—— 
had dug himself in across the angle between the fortress and 
the rivers; but how great the courage, how profound the 
knowledge of his adversaries, which made him to issue out of 
his entrenchments and anticipate the Ottoman onset, how sure 
the glance and quick the resolve which enabled him to win, 
battle begun in a fog, and subject during its course to th 
many unexpected incidents sure to happen in conflicts of that 
character! Belgrade was the complement to Zenta, and really 
broke the Turk’s offensive power. 

But Eugene’s finest work of art was the Italian campaj 
of 1707, when, outwitting the French Marshal, Vendome, he 
astonished the Continent by relieving Turin. One large 
French army was before that capital, while another held, o 
believed it held, the Prince shut up in the mountains aboye 
Verona. But he managed so skilfully that he deceiveg 
Vendéme, and when the Marshal expected and prepared for 
him on the Adige above Verona, he carried his army succegg. 
fully to the Lower Adige, crossed it, pushed on and passej 
the Po at Polesella before the French could concentrate. Then 
he ascended the right bank by rapid marches, reached ang 
crossed the Tanaro, joined the Duke of Savoy before Turin, 
turned and stormed the French lines, and defeated their armies 
between the Sesia and the Dora. It is true that Venddme, 
summoned to Flanders after the defeat of Villeroi at Ramilies, 
had been replaced by the Duke of Orleans; yet none the less 
does this great march deserve the praise bestowed on it by 
Napoleon, who calls it a chef-d’euvre d’audace. Starting 
from the Adige in the middle of July, Eugene with his 
small army had traversed the intervening space by the end of 
August, and when the sun set on the 7th of September, he had 
routed the French out of their entrenchments before Turin. 
That campaign alone would entitle him to a high place in 
military annals; but it did not stand alone, for the qualities 
which then gave him the mastery were conspicuous in all his 
fields. The surprise of Cremona, and the movements pre. 
ceding the furious fight at Cassano, showed how much he was 
to be dreaded. His boldness placed him in frequent peril of 
disaster, but, being tempered by sound judgment and firmness 
of mind under fire, it gave him victory where lesser men might 
have met with defeat. Moreover, he always made skilful pre. 
parations before he entered on his designs, so that there was 
less of hazard than the bare narrative implies; and he was 
also an instructed soldier from the beginning, and therefore 
able to profit by that large experience of warfare on varied 
fields which adds so much power to the born captain. 

He was thwarted in his incursion into Provence and attack 
on Toulon, but that failure cast no discredit on him, because 
he was never strong enough to do the work, and he withdrew 
from an impossible yet useful enterprise in good order. His 
defeat at Denain, which Saxe implies should have been a 
victory, was far more due to that sudden defection of the 
English Government which saved France, and is called “a 
miracle ” in her favour by St. Simon. The truth is, that every- 
body was tired of the long war; but it was a pity that they all 
displayed their weariness in a manner which left the bright 
and daring Imperialist General to perform a too difficult task. 
and played into the hand of the French King. We have said 
little of the brotherly relations between the Prince and Marl- 
borough, and nothing of their joint campaigns. Nor is it 
needful, since the world is familiar with their splendid actions, 
has long recognised their conduct as a fine example of friend- 
ship, and has appreciated the share of each in the great exploits 
they performed. They were well matched, admirably fitted to 
work together, were always faithful in camp and council, and 
never knew what it was to be jealous of each other’s renown. 
But it is something more than “ island prejudice” which ranks 
the Duke as the greater captain. 





THE PROBLEM OF EVIL* 
THE remarkable feature of this book is its violent and out- 
spoken protest against various Christian dogmas,—notably 
the doctrine of sin. The writer adopts in substance the 
ethical principles of Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer; but the disciple far outruns his teachers in his 
sweeping condemnation of many of the salient features of 
Christianity. He says that to “characterise the doctrine of 
sin as immoral, is to use very feeble language.” It is, he 
considers, a “fiction of theologians, despots, popes, and 





* The Problem of Evil, By Daniel Greenleaf Thomson. London: Longmaus 
and Co. 1887. 
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priests.” The doctrine of the Trinity is a “crude and self- 
contradictory fiction,” involving a “mystical and revolting 
mélange” in the Deity “ of the best and worst traits of human 
character.” The Atonement is the most “ puerile, clumsy, 
absurd, preposterous, and nauseating dogma that was ever 
put before intelligent human beings as an article of faith.” 

If Mr. Thomson’s treatment of these matters consisted 
merely in such invective as this, we should be content to 
Jeave it alone, remembering that “ hard words break no bones.” 
But there is a considerable body of plausible argument and 
ingenious misrepresentation of the doctrines he criticises which 
calls for detailed notice. And if this redeems the book from 
the charge of unsupported violence of language, it adds to 
the writer’s responsibility in regard to the charges he prefers. 
There was, we believe, a law among some of the early Greek 
nations whereby a man who preferred a capital charge against 
a fellow-citizen, and was unable to make it good, was himself 
condemned to death. We shall not claim the right to repay 
Mr. Thomson in kind for his unmannerly language concerning 
Christian dogma if he fails to justify it; but we think he 
would have done well to bear the law in mind. 

We are not disposed to deny, at starting, that Mr. Thomson 
fastens on certain features of Christianity which have been 
so exaggerated by particular sects as to afford him some 
semblance of justification for his view. And this is one 
reason for looking on his book as a particularly un- 
fair one, on the principle that a lie which is half a truth 
is ever the most dangerous of lies. When he represents God 
as primarily a God of anger, and the “ whole human race” as 
“ ander the ban of an assumed just wrath of God for things 
which the individuals did not commit at all,” the Calvinists 
will have little to criticise in his account of their belief. When 
he contends as against Christians that a degree of self- 
seeking is inevitably bound up with the disposition of 
every man, he is opposing, at all events, a doctrine really 
held by the Quietists. When he expresses righteous horror 
at the conception of torture inflicted on human beings 
for original sin only, in which the agent had no responsi- 
bility, he is opposing the medizval fortores infantium, who 
believed that unbaptised babies endured real physical pain 
after death. And as these overgrowths of Christian belief 
have undoubtedly in their degree infected many Christians who 
would shrink from a naked avowal of their acquiescence in them, 
it is perhaps not wholly for evil that they should encounter 
vigorous protests, and that those whom education has deadened 
them to the full difficulty of entertaining them, should be 
awakened in the matter. If Christianity is bound up with 
doctrines which revolt the moral sense, it must lose its hold, for 
it destroys the very appeal which it has made for its own 
vindication,—that the soul is, in Tertullian’s words, naturaliter 
Christiana. So far, then, we are disposed to anticipate a 
certain good effect from such works as the one before us, 
entirely unjust as they are to Christianity as a whole, from 
their throwing into undue relief certainly ugly excrescences 
which have from time to time disgraced the Christian body, 
and challenging true Christians explicitly to disown them. 

But it will at once be asked,—Is it not taught that we are all 
ander the wrath of God? Is it not taught throughout 
the Christian Church that without baptism all are lost ? And 
there is enough in the traditional views of original sin, of the 
atonement, of eternal punishment—views which many will be 
slow to abandon as entirely mistaken, which seem, indeed, to 
be part of the very marrow of Christianity—to impress 
many as a real difficulty from Mr. Thomson’s point of view, 
of their collision with the elementary principles of morality. 
It would carry us much too far to attempt to answer Mr. 
Thomson in detail on all these particulars; but we may 
observe that he omits to notice those Christians who have 
opposed—-and vigorously opposed—the doctrines he attacks. 
The grace controversies in the Christian schools have shown an 
energetic opposition on the part of such men as Molina to all 
that savoured of Calvinism. The definition in the Roman 
Church of the proposition, ‘“ God wishes all men to be saved,” 
is but one instance of a very widely spread protest among 
Christians themselves—visible notably, in our own day and 
country, in the writings of such persons as Frederick Maurice 
and the Broad Church school—against the extreme doctrines 
as to the elect which are stigmatised by Mr. Thomson as 
immoral. Fénélon’s condemnation prevents his doctrine 
from being identified with Christianity ; and the conceptions 





of “baptism of desire,” and of the natural happiness of ur- 
baptised children after death, are protests on the part of 
Christians against the other doctrines he attacks. All 
this shows, not, indeed, that the views Mr. Thomson 
attacks have never been held among Christians, but that 
there has been, along with the development of Christianity, a 
current of thought limiting them, defining the true significance 
of what was at first crudely taught, showing that the form of 
words adopted by this or that section needed modifying and 
explaining before it represented the truth. And here we seem 
to touch on a fact of some importance, which is, indeed, the 
main point we wish to insist on. The true nature of Christian 
belief defines itself by balancing extreme doctrines, and not 
by direct logical statement. The Pelagians, who trusted 
all to free-will, may be said to balance the utter passivity 
of extreme Lutheranism. Abelard’s rationalism is at the 
opposite pole from the fanaticism which has given to all 
ages men who believed themselves to have direct vision 
of God. The middle path has been generally the safest. 
And it has been found by the protest within the Church 
against extremes. This process is going on still, and it is, 
perhaps, helpful when Christian readers are confronted with 
the difficulty which such doctrines as those of original sin, 
and of the powerlessness of men to deserve without grace, 
suggest, to point to the fact that their extreme applications, 
the obviously unjust consequences which have been deduced 
from them, have been deprecated from within before they 
scandalised those without. It is a very different thing to 
believe—as it is, for instance, taught in the Catholic schools— 
that God deprived us of unmerited privileges in consequence 
of the sin of our first parents, and that those who die in 
infancy in the state of original sin have a natural beatitude, 
though they may not see God, and to maintain, on the other 
hand, unreservedly, that all the unbaptised are under the 
wrath of God, and go to eternal punishment. The wrath of 
God, with the explanations and limitations given, comes to 
have a meaning much modified from the bald statement at 
which Mr. Thomson is so horrified. It is interpreted by 
comparison with the special complacency with which man, 
with his supernatural gifts, was viewed by his Creator. 
These gifts were forfeited by his own fault, and his descendants 
who were not the objects, as they were destined to be, of God’s 
special pleasure, were said in consequence to be visited by his 
wrath. The supernatural inheritance they might have had was 
gone, and only the claims of natural justiceremained. They were 
truly suffering from God’s displeasure, though the displeasure 
was only for personal sin in so far as it touched Adam and 
Eve, being for their descendants only that relative displeasure 
which those who might have been high and remain low in the 
scale of moral endowment may be said to incur. Such ex- 
planations, whether or no we accept them, are a part of 
Church history, and have been taught within the Church as 
probable hundreds of years ago. 


We have thought it worth while to say this much of the 
line of argument in the book before us for the sake of pointing 
out a principle. Such exaggerations of the difficulties in 
Christian doctrine on the part of sceptics are frequent, and 
bear so far the appearance of an appeal to common-sense as to 
be dangerous. And when doctrines are explained on lines 
parallel to the above, writers like Mr. Thomson may say they 
are explained away ; that the original doctrine was immoral, 
and that it is only when we are attacked that we recede 
from it, and form a new Christianity for the occasion. It 
seems important to bear in mind that there is another view 
to be taken of the matter. We should contend that the very 
fact that theologians have in the past, and apart from the 
pressure of rationalistic attacks, so explained and modified 
the hardest of these doctrines, goes far to show that the spirit 
of Christianity has been opposed to those extreme forms of ex- 
pression taken literally, which have come to exist as rough state- 
ments of great truths balanced in reality by great truths of an 
opposite tendency, whose reconciliation, involving the modifi- 
cation of language on both sides, is necessarily a matter of 
time, and by no means implies giving up the older forms of 
Christianity, but only the more accurate adjusting and ex- 
plaining of its different parts. The great doctrines as to the 
sinfulness of man represent tendencies to evil of which we 
are all of us conscious; the great doctrines of grace and 
God’s love represent aid which we all feel equally conscious 
of when we turn to heaven in prayer; the great doctrines as 
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to human accountability represent a certain power in -the 
individual of turning to God, and surrendering to the 
influence of his grace. The exact adjustment of their in- 
teraction in each case, and the modifying of and explaining 
the first unqualified language in which each class of truths is 
enunciated, is one of the constant works of the living Church, 
and involves not a drawing back from traditional doctrines, 
but a reconciling them with other traditional doctrines, the 
desertion of which might quite as well be attacked on the score 
of unfaithfulness to the past. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE Fortnightly is decidedly the most readable of the 
magazines this month, though not so much on account of the 
general level of its articles as owing to the extremely bright 
and entertaining essay on “ Courage,” by Lord Wolseley. Of 
this paper it is, indeed, not too much to say that it is a perfect 
model of how a soldier should write upon the soldier’s virtue,— 
the article is practically confined to military courage. Full of 
striking stories of brave deeds and sayings of fearless men, 
and written in dashing, nervous English, the interest never 
flags for a moment throughout the thirteen pages of the 
article. No doubt there are plenty of things laid down 
therein as absolutely true which in reality are only par- 
tially true, and some of the statements will not bear 
too close analysis. These, however, are hardly faults, for 
the reader will not look for an accurate metaphysical 
disquisition on courage, but rather wants to hear about 
courage from a man who not only is himself brave, but 
has had a peculiarly large and long experience of how other 
men behave when they are called upon to show of what mettle 
they are made. Lord Wolseley, on his second page, makes a 
statement which, though we have no doubt it is perfectly true, 
is somewhat startling. Cowardice, he says, “is the most 
subtle of mental diseases, the existence of which may never be 
known to any but the man whose heart it gnaws at. When 
the day arrives on which all hearts shall be open, we shall, I 
am sure, be astonished to find that many of those who have 
passed muster in our ranks as brave men, will plead in extenua- 
tion of sins committed, the astounding fact that they were 
cowards by nature.” As an example bearing more or less 
directly upon this, Lord Wolseley later on tells a curious 
story. He once, he says, knew well a man whom he had often 
seen under fire, and who never showed himself anything 
but a fearless soldier. It happened to this officer to be ordered 
to take part in a dangerous assault. The operation failed, 
and with heavy loss, and among those supposed to have 
been killed was the aforesaid officer. When, however, Lord 
Wolseley went next morning to attend the funeral of those 
who had died in the assault, he, to his delight, found his friend 
quite unharmed and looking especially cheerful, while he gave 
a perfectly reasonable account of his escape. Years after, 
however, Lord Wolseley learnt that, as a matter of fact, the 
man had behaved badly upon this occasion, “and had taken 
shelter under cover, allowing his men to go forward whilst he 
skulked in the rear.” Strangest of all, on the very morning 
when he appeared so cheerful, he had just come from con- 
fessing his cowardice to his commanding officer. ‘The secret 
was too much for him to bear; he could not keep it, so he 
made a clean breast of it, telling the tortures he had so long 
endured in striving to keep a boid face before the world, while 
craven fear gnawed at his heart.” Though we cannot find 
space to notice a tithe of the interesting things said by Lord 
Wolseley, we must at least quote his very striking account 
of General Gordon :— 

“In writing of courage, it is impossible to omit a reference to 
my friend and comrade Charley Gordon. His courage was an 
instinct, fortified by faith in God and in a future life. This life 
had no intense pleasures for him, and he shrank from the applause 
of men. He did whatever came to his hand with all the loyalty of 
an English gentleman, and especially with the earnestness and 
zeal of a servant of Christ. The world was to him a sort of prison, 
beyond the precincts of which lay that New Jerusalem from which 
his waking thoughts, and very dreams even, never wandered. 
Whilst in this mundane prison, he tried to do God’s bidding with 
that unbounded sympathy for the sufferings of all animal creation, 
that was one of his most remarkable characteristics. And yet, he 
had absolutely no regard for human life. To die, to be killed, or 
to kill, was as natural, as much a matter of course to him, as to be 
born. He cared nothing for his own life, and could not understand 


why others should set any value upon theirs. Italways struck me 
when conversing with him that he was, more than any man I ever 


inn, 
worshipped was at one time the sternly just God described ; 
Old Testament; at another He was the God of love coma 
by Christ. Not that these two conceptions contradict each other 
rather is each the complement of the other; but yet the union of 
such widely different qualities which seems to us natural, neceesary 
even, in God, strikes us as strange in a man. And s0 the Union 
in Gordon of stern severity and exceeding gentleness alw. 
seemed to me to be extraordinary. It was not that Gordon 
simply brave in action, but that danger had actually and positive 
for him nothing terrible about it. There is a curious page in hy 
Khartoum diary where he discusses the question of whether hy 
should, or should not, allow the Mahdi to take him alive, . 
to him was really the open door to a new life, and whether hy 
passed through it in action or under any other circumstances = 
all the same. Death to him was merely a release from all the 
paltriness of human life. When shall we see his like again >” 
Before leaving Lord Wolseley’s article, we will notice two 
stories of that absolute insensibility to danger which some 
men show. One story is of an officer who, when relieved from 
duty in the lines before Sebastopol, would never take the 
trouble to go home through the trenches, but preferred to 
take “a bee-line for camp, exposed for many hundred yards 
to a heavy rifle-fire from the advanced works of the Russians” 
That man was Sir Gerald Graham. Another delightful storyig 
of a sea-captain in command of a battery, also at Sebastopol, 
who made it his invariable practice to walk about with his 
telescope under his arm, quarter-deck fashion, “ behind hig 
battery, on the natural plateau of the ground, where he had 
little or no protection from the enemy’s fire.” “He was not only 
always cool, but most particularly courteous; and there was this 
well-known peculiarity about his grace of manner, that the 
hotter the fire and the greater the danger, the more suave, or, 
as his men used to say, ‘b y polite,’ he became.”——Mr, 
Swinburne’s poem on the Armada, though, like so much of his 
later work, marred by diffuseness, is in many ways a noble 
poem. The fifth of the parts into which it is divided ig 
perhaps the best, some of the verse, indeed, being full of a 
deep and true music. Spirited, too, is the account of how the 
vanquished Armada, tempest-tost and hard-pressed by its 
enemies, was swept along past the English coasts :— 
“Past many a secure unavailable harbour and many a loud 
stream’s mouth, 
Past Humber and Tees and Tyne and Tweed, they fly, scourged 
on from the South.” 

“A Visit to President Brand,” by J. E. C. Bodley—we pre- 
sume the gentleman who used to act as Sir Charles Dilke’s 
private secretary—contains many curious things about South 
Africa. We can only notice, however, the strange story of how 
President Brand’s knighthood was delayed a year, and how the 
late Speaker was made a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath:-— 

“ In 1882 he had conferred upon him the honorary Grand Cross 
of St. Michael and St. George, as an acknowledgment of his 
services to England. The President would have received his 
knighthood the previous year, after the conclusion of the Transvaal 
Convention, but for a curious accident. An influential member 
of the English Ministry, who appreciated his assistance, wrote on 
a piece of paper, ‘ Brand ought to be knighted,’ put the suggestion 
into a dispatch-box, and sent it to 10 Downing Street. What 
happened there is not within my knowledge, but a Gazette appeared 
some time afterwards containing, not the name of President Brand, 
but an announcement that the Grand Cross of the Bath had been 
conferred on the Speaker of the House of Commons. An honour 
so appropriately bestowed could not in any sense be described as 
a knighthood by mistake, though it was John Brand of Bloemfon- 


tein who was in the Minister’s mind when he wrote his terse 
memorandum.” 





The National Review contains an article by Professor Gold- 
win Smith, entitled “'The Invitation to Celebrate the French 
Revolution,” which, for force and picturesqueness of language, 
will compare with anything that even he has ever written. 
Professor Goldwin Smith, speaking from the standpoint of 
“a Radical,” prophesies against the horrors and the failures of 
the French Revolution. With what he says as to the baseness 
of revolutionary heroes, the weakness of the King, and the 
criminal follies and political intrigues of the Queen, we most 
heartily agree ; when, however, he comes to apply the moral 
he draws from the French Revolution to modern English 
politics, we must protest most strongly both against his con- 
clusions, and against the facts to which he looks to confirm 
them. Professor Goldwin Smith takes the most gloomy and 
pessimistic view possible of the situation in which we stand at 
present, and evidently looks to the future with terrible un- 
easiness. ‘Supreme power has,” he says, “ been handed over 
to great masses of ignorance, gullibility, and discontent,” 
while at the same time there exist no constitutional safe- 





knew well, made up of opposite qualities. The God whom he 


guards in our institutions. Next, party government is in a 
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hopeless state of disintegration, and “in the British House 
of Commons we have four or five sections not one of 
which is able to support an Administration.” Surely 
this is exaggeration, and we must say dangerous exag- 

tion, though Professor Goldwin Smith, of course, has 

the best possible intentions. The best way to prove the 
exaggeration is to state the facts. We tried the worth of our 
new democratic Constitution in 1886 under circumstances 
extremely unfavourable to a rational and a right action being 
taken by the country,and what was the result ? The democracy 
ve as satisfactory an answer as could possibly have been 
wished to Mr. Gladstone’s scheme for national disruption. A 
majority of something like 170 among the representatives of 
England, Scotland, and Wales was sent back iv maintain and 
enforce the law in Ireland, in opposition to the majority of repre- 
sentatives from Ireland who were hostile to the cause of Union. 
Donot let us then call the householders names till they have done 
something worthy of our ire. It is the same with Professor 
Goldwin Smith’s complaints as to party government. Instead 
of party government giving way under the tremendous strain 
of 1886, it may be said to have given a wonderful example of 
its strength. The present Ministry rests on no less sure a 
foundation than any of its predecessors, and probably in 
no previous Parliaments have battles been more closely 
fought upon strictly party lines. Our old party system was 
shattered, it is true, in 1886; but in less than six months, 
what was virtually another system was formed, the fragments 
having been united so as to form once more two compact 
bodies of political opponents. But quarrel as we may with 

Pro‘essor Goldwin Smith’s theories, it is impossible not to 

be pleased with the language in which he states them. Could 

anything be better put than the phrase in which he speaks 
of a Government “which is nothing but the momentary crest 

of a wave in the rolling sea of House of Commons faction ” P 

—One of the best papers in the National Review is Mr. St. 

Loe Strachey’s argument for the abolition of the Irish Vice- 

royalty. He tells the history of its accidental retention at the 

time of the Union, of its condemnation in principle, of the great 
majority against it in the House of Commons when Lord John 

Russell proposed its abolition nearly forty years ago, and of the 

accidents which again prevented its abolition. He urges most 

justly that it is more than ever an obstacle in the way of true 

Unionist policy, and in the way also of wise decentralisation and 

of sound administration. No studentof the great problem of the 

day should neglect to read Mr. Strachey’s convincing article. 

—Under the head of “ More Tillage,” the National Review 

opens its pages to a statement of the stalest of the stale argu- 

ments of the Protectionist party. How long, we wonder, will 
men go on recommending a moderate duty on corn as the only 
remedy for agricultural depression, and urging in its favour 
that such a duty would not raise the price of corn? Can they 
answer the question,— W hat good will the duty do the farmer if 
it does not raise the price of corn P 


The Nineteenth Century is decidedly weak this month, 
though Mr. Lilly’s paper, on one point of which we have 
elsewhere commented adversely, is even more effective than 
usual, The article, “Who Owns the Churches ?” by Pro- 
fessor Jessopp, in which he deals with many matters, though 
chiefly with the way in which the churches have been injured 
by too zealous restorers, is also a telling one. Miss 
Beatrice Potter’s account of “ East London Labour,” though 
heavy reading, is full of sound and valuable information. 
It would be impossible here to condense her remarks, but 
we may say generally that she exonerates the middlemen 
from the charge that it is to their rapacity that the miseries 
of the cheap clothing trade are due. Though she does not 
say so in so many words, it is pretty evident that Miss 
Potter means to point to the conclusion that the entrance of 
foreign labourers should be stopped.——“ The Geographical 
Distribution of British Intellect” is an impressive instance 
of how far the unreasoning passion for statistics—any 
statistics rather than no statistics—can be carried. The 
result of the article is to show that one man in every 
22,000 in Scotland, one man in every 30,000 in England, 
one man in every 49,000 in Ireland, and one man in every 
58,000 in Wales, gets into Men of the Time,—i.e., becomes 
distinguished for something or other. The examination 
of these statistics county by county is the further concern 
of the article. After this, readers will find even “The 
New Cure for ‘Growing too Fat,’” by Dr. Burney Yeo, 














is cheerful——Professor Goldwin Smith concludes in the 
present number his essays on “ American Statesmen.” The 
article contains two admirable verbal portraits—one of 
Webster and one of Andrew Jackson. Webster’s oratorical 
powers receive a very high eulogium, while “the unlettered 
barbarian,” Andrew Jackson, is depicted in all the most 
unlovely colours which the artist can mix on his palette. 

The Contemporary is decidedly heavy. The most promising 
article by title is undoubtedly “Mr. Forster,” by Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. Naturally the reader will look for a strong 
and telling defence of the Nationalist Party for their attacks 
upon Mr. Forster, and will expect to see the Parnellite 
case convincingly stated. Disappointment will be the only 
result of such hopes. Mr. Justin McCarthy entirely ignores 
all the difficulties in his path, and simply contents himself with 
strings of weak platitudes upon Mr. Forster and his acts, such as 
—“ He had come into the midst of a great social revolution, and 
he did not know it :” “Mr. Forster was disappointed with the 
Irish people, the Irish people were disappointed with Mr. Forster ; 
each exaggerated the defects of the other.’——In “ The True 
Policy of National Defence,” Colonel Maurice urges the fact 
that, though England has no Army in the Continental sense, she 
has nevertheless in her Fleet a power which can, as it were, be 
expressed in hundreds of thousands of men, and can allow her 
to make alliances with foreign Powers on equal terms. This 
is his reasoning. Italy has a seaboard so immensely long, 
that to protect it from attack from France, 300,000 men would 
be absolutely necessary. If England, however, agreed to 
protect this coast-line, she would set 300,000 men free to march 
across the frontier. An English alliance is, then, worth 300,000 
men to any group of Powers of which Italy makes one. In 
the same way, Germany has to keep 200,000 men to protect 
the Baltic coasts. If England guarantees these coasts, these 
200,000 men can be set free. The English alliance, then, is 
worth 500,000 men to the Central European alliance. This facts 
Colonel Maurice seems to think, gives us the power to make an 
alliance with the Central Powers which will protect India 
from Russian attack. Wevery much doubtit. Of course, the 
Central Powers will gladly promise anything for our help. 
The question is,—Will they keep their promises? Let us put 
acase. Russia attacks England in India, but makes no move 
in Europe. Are we to believe that Germany and Austria will 
immediately enter upon such an enterprise as the invasion of 
Russia in the style of the Great Napoleon? Of course, they 
would do no such thing. Austria, indeed, might make the 
situation an excuse for extracting a secret treaty from Russia 
allowing her to get another great slice of Turkey. Other help 
we should get none. Instead of Austria and Russia treading 
on the dragon’s tail to make him turn back, they would watch 
the result of the struggle as one in which they could not lose, 
which ever side ultimately won. 

Blackwood contains some readable papers. The best is, 
perhaps, “The British Museum and the People who go 
There.” What may be called the romances of the museum, 
such as the stories of the Portland Vase and the Shapaira 
forgeries, are extremely well told. A good story is given of an 
official who, overburdened with questions by the public, once 
answered the question, “ Why is the museum closed?” with 
the remark, “ Because one of the mummies is dead, and the 
officers are attending the funeral.” Mr. Story’s paper on 
Michael Angelo cannot fail to please, so marvellously full of 
human interest is the record of the painter-sculptor’s life. 
The style of the essay is, however, somewhat overdone. The 
magazine closes with an account of an old contributor, Mr. 
Gleig, the well-known friend of the Duke of Wellington, who, 
though born in 1796, only died last month. 

In all respects, the best paper in the August Cornhill, which 
has, on the whole, a poor and padded look, is ‘‘ Who Wrote 
Dickens’s Novels?” Sarcasm at the expense of Mr. Ignatius 
Donnelly, in the form of skits, has been very abundant, if 
not superabundant, of late; yet this naively humorous 
demonstration that Mr. Gladstone must be the true author 
of Dickens’s novels will while away an idle hour agreeably 
enough. “The Home of Turkish Tobacco ” is also good. 

“The Reproach of Annesley,” by the lady who styles her- 
self “ Maxwell Gray,” of which we have the second instalment 
in the August number of Murray’s Magazine, promises to be an 
improvement, in the matter of style at all events, on The 
Silence of Dean Maitland. Admiral Colomb contrives to 
give some crumbs of novelty as well as of good sense in a 
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paper on “ Naval Volunteer Defence.” 
“Just for the Fun of It,” an American story of cross- 
purposes, which is concluded in this month’s Murray; but it 
is hardly up to the standard of its very able author, Mr. Paul 
Cushing. It must be said of Mr. Morley Roberts, who 
gives a narrative of “ Hunger and Thirst in Australia,” that 
he has the power which Lamb attributes to one of the 
Elizabethan dramatists, of “moving a horror.” Altogether, 
this is an excellent number of Murray’s Magazine. 

Perhaps the most notable paper in an admirable number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine, is one containing recollections of the 
late John Campbell Shairp, by his friend Lord Coleridge, in 
the form of a letter to Shairp’s biographer, Professor Knight. 
It is appreciative, and although unctuous, is not unduly or 
ungracefully so. Lord Coleridge describes Shairp as “ more 
poetical than his poetry, more affectionate than his letters ; 
fuller of charm, weightier in influence, than even his best and 
ablest writings.”——In an article discussing Imperial Federa- 
tion unfavourably, under the title of “Straining the Silken 
Thread,” Mr. Goldwin Smith makes this rather curious re- 
mark,—* I do not see why there should not, in course of time, 
be an Anglo-Saxon franchise including the United States.” 
Mr. Harold Perry gives an interesting article on Gibraltar, 
which shows among other things how, as a fortress, Gibraltar 
ought to be improved and, so to speak, modernised. Mr. 
Sidney Colvin’s “On Some Letters of Keats” is well worth 
reading; and of the lighter papers in the new Macmillan, 
“Confessions of a Gardener ” is the most readable. 




















CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_—@— 
The July number of the Edinburgh Review has a somewhat 
omnium gatherum look, but it is all the more rather than all the less 
interesting on that account. It does not contain a political paper, 
but we have instead a careful essay, evidently by an expert, on 
Mr. Dowell’s “‘ History of Taxation.” The most important article 
in this number is “ A Study of Religion,’ in which the great theo- 
logical work of the generation is criticised by a thoughtful writer, 
who says of Dr. Martineau that he “ has long been known as the 
philosophical champion of theism ; in two closely argued volumes he 
has maintained the defence of ethics against empiricism and 
utilitarianism; but in the marriage-feast between Reason and 
Faith, Science and Religion, he has kept his best wine until now.” 
French history has three papers devoted to it, “Memoirs of 
M. de Falloux,” “English Eye-Witnesses of the French Revolu- 
tion,” and “ Memoirs of the Maréchal de Villars,” —all interesting, 
and the first evidently written by one who is personally acquainted 
with French politics and politicians of a generation ago. Two very 
different poets, Michael Angelo and William Barnes, have equal 
justice done them. 
The new number of the Quarterly Review is rather dull. Neither 
of the two political articles, “The House of Lords” and “The 
Local Government Bill,” though carefully written, is in any way 
striking, and even “The History and Reform of Convocation ” 
does not call for special comment. There is an interesting 
historical essay on Admiral Coligny. Ramsay’s “Scotland and 
Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century,” which was some time ago 
noticed in our columns, has a paper devoted to itself both in the 
Quarterly and in the Edinburgh. “The Game and Game-Laws of 
India” is valuable; but the most seasonable article in the number 
is “The Chinese in Australia.” The author takes to some extent 
the Chinese view of this difficult question. He does not despair of 
a pacific and satisfactory solution, and among other hints he 
throws out, is “the arresting the stream of Chinese emigrants 
at its sources, namely, Hong Kong and Singapore, by local 
legislation.” 


Both the Magazine of Art and the Art Journal for August supply 
their readers with useful essays and interesting illustrations, but 
in neither is there any article of distinction. Miss Mabel Robin- 
son’s paper on Hadrian as an art-patron, and Mr. Walter Crane’s 
“The Language of Line,” both in the Magazine of Art, and Mr. 
Cripps’s “ The Reproductions of Foreign Art in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum,” in the Art Journal, are above the average of maga- 
zine articles in the dull season. Miss Beale’s “ Holiday Haunts 
Sixty Years Ago,” which also appears in the Art Journal, is a very 
neat and clever multum in parvo, in respect both of illustrations 
and of letterpress. 

The August number of Cassell’s Magazine is an olla podrida, and 
nothing more; and even as such it is poor and schoolgirlish. The 
only thing that we have been struck by in it is the innocuous 


There is humour in 


i 
Keyworth, whose name, although he appears to be the author of 
several novels, is unfamiliar to us. 


The Comprehensive Teachers’ Bible. Containing the Old and New 
Testaments according to the Authorised Version, together With 
New and Revised Helps to Bible Study, a New Concordance, ang 
an Indexed Bible Atlas. (S. Bagster and Sons, Limited, London. 
James Pott and Co., New York.)—This useful Teachers’ Bible is 
sent to us in three distinct sizes: a pocket size,—using the words 
however, in a somewhat literal sense, the pocket must be a largish 
one,—a small octavo size, and a large octavo size, all in soft 
bindings, with overlapping edges. They contain extremely usefy) 
materials for the teacher’s use. 


One of Us. By Ossip Schubin. Translated by Harriett p. 

Powell. (David Stott.)—There is plot and good material enough 
in this novel to make its numerous shortcomings disappointing, 
It reads like the work of a young author whose fund of ideas both 
as to character and incident is far in excess of her power of 
grouping and sense of proportion. The scene is laid in Rome, and 
the story is meant to set forth the prejudices of social rank in the 
little colony of Austrian society there, prejudices which have the 
effect of blighting the happiness of the heroine, and, through her, 
of costing her brother his life. In the course of the novel we arg 
introduced to a number of personages who seem to have very 
little to do with the working out of the plot, and we are told an in- 
finity of useless little details about them ; while the principal actors 
are only emphasised by a little more detail of description, and are 
completely wanting in life and reality. With abundant opportunity 
for good situations, the author, beyond some descriptions which 
are not wanting in beauty, hurries us through the events of the 
story asif her one object was to tell it quickly, taking care to leave 
out nothing, with the inevitable result that when we arrive at the 
end, we ask ourselves if it was worth while losing our breath to 
reach it. There are some amusing incidents, which are often told 
with originality and vigour, but they tend to nothing; while the 
main thread of the story is followed up with a dryness and a suc- 
cinctness which makes a task of mastering what might have been a 
readable tale. The style, too, is jerky and uncomfortable. How 
far this is owing generally, as it undoubtedly is in some particular 
places, to the translator, we have not the means before us of 
judging. While acknowledging that this novel has merits, we 
are doubtful whether the English reading world has gained mu2h 
by the translation before us. 
California of the South. By Walter Lindley and J. P. Widney. 
(D. Appleton and Co., New York.)—This is a curious sample of 
American enterprise. It is, in fact, a glorified guide-book and 
advertisement of Southern California. But it begins with an 
elaborate and interesting scientific treatise on the climate of 
California, with its physical causes; an equally elaborate sketch 
of its history, which is redeemed from the ordinary dullness of 
American history by the fact of its Spanish origin and develop- 
ment; and excellent papers on the flora and other products of the 
country. The most salient facts appear to be that Southern 
California is a cure for consumption, and that it wishes to set up 
Home-rule apart from Northern California. Los Angeles, with 
already 70,000 inhabitants, is to be the capital; the Angelis 
already regard San Francisco as played out, and its merchants 
and men of business as an old-world and humdrum set, who are 
entirely behind the times and not in touch with modern develop- 
ment. Certainly, if its climatic and fruit-producing qualities are 
not exaggerated, Southern California has a brilliant future before 
it, as the Garden of Eden of the United States, with the advantage 
of sea-breezes and mountain-snows. 


Selected Essays of De Quincey. Edited and Annotated by David 
Masson. (Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh.)—We had occa- 
sion, when Professor Masson’s monograph on De Quincey in 
the “English Men of Letters” series appeared, to speak very 
favourably of it. Carlylian though he is, Professor Masson loves 
De Quincey, and has a fine tolerance for the weaknesses of that 
weird walking encyclopedia which it would have been foreign to 
Carlyle’s nature to have exhibited. He has now followed up this 
monograph with two volumes of selections from the narrative 
and imaginative essays of De Quincey. The selection is in every 
respect admirable. It contains “ Murder Considered as One of 
the Fine Arts”—which is in its way a masterpiece of humour, 
and to which we suspect the modern authors of “Suicide 
Clubs” and such-like ideas are more indebted than they would 
care to acknowledge, or are, perhaps, themselves aware of— 
“Early Memorials of Grasmere,’ ‘The English Mail Coach,” 
“The Spanish Military Nun,” and “The Revolt of the Tartars,” 
which last is quite as fine as anything, and quite as true as most 
things, in Gibbon. Of course, connoisseurs in De Quincey (and 
there are more of these than is generally known) will be 
sure to say that Professor Masson ought to have included in 
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will say that he ought to have reproduced such a paper as 
«Walking Stewart ;” others will say that he should have given 
the delightful essay on Charles Lamb, if only for the sake of 
the anecdotes in it, and of the description of sleep in Lamb’s 
case as “rather @ network of aerial gossamer than of earthly cob- 
web, more like a golden haze falling upon him gently from the 
heavens, than a cloud exhaling upwards from the flesh.” We are 
of opinion, too, that Professor Masson might do worse than follow 
up this selection with another—although that would probably 
have to consist of abbreviations or extracts—from De Quincey’s 
historical and critical essays, which are full of out-of-the-way 
information. Such a selection, with the “ Confessions ” and the 
yolumes we are now dealing with, would give as much of De Quincey 
as any careful student of English literature needs, though 
he should not be content with less. But take these volumes as 
they stand, and they must be allowed to be models in the way of 
selections. Professor Masson’s foot-notes and appendices, explain- 
ing what may seem obscure in the text, and showing how De 
Quincey modified his work on revision, are in every way admirable. 
De Quincey, it must be allowed even by his warmest admirers, had 
aturn for romancing ; probably, indeed, he romanced unconsciously- 
Professor Masson performs his task of rectification both carefully 
and in a kindly spirit. Altogether, we have nothing but praise 
for as careful a piece of editing as we have come across for a very 
long time. 

Duchess Renée. By Saroon C. J. Ingham. (Wesleyan Methodist 
Sunday-School Union.)—This episode of the Reformation deals 
with the life and character of Renée, Duchess of Ferrara, the 
unhappy daughter of Louis XII. of France. Those were indeed 
unhappy times for well-meaning daughters of Kings brought up 
under the eye of Louise of Savoy and other like-minded artful 
people. Mr. Ingham’s story of Renée fails to touch us. As a 
historical sketch of a noble and suffering woman it is well wrought 
out, but none of the incidents move the heart. ’Tis a pity, for 
much care has evidently been taken, but ’tis true. 

So as by Fire. By J. F. Seton. (London Literary Society.)— 
There are some two or three heroines and as many heroes in this 
tale. The heroes, indeed, seem to be all of them in love with one 
lady, who eventually chooses the least favoured one after another 
suitor has disappeared. There is a vast quantity of unnecessary 
writing which has not even the excuse of mediocrity to recommend 
it. Thesurroundings are chiefly those of Rome and its neighbour- 
hood, and except to introduce the Eternal City we cannot conceive 
what reasons the author could give for giving to an overburdened 
literature such an eminently useless and unprofitable volume. 

The Loyal Karens of Burma. By D. McKenzie Smeaton. (Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—Mr. Smeaton, of the Bengal Civil Service, has taken 
great pains to present to his readers a strong and effective case for 
the Karens, a race which is generally considered to have migrated 
from Tibet into China, and then gradually to have worked down 
to their present quarters. Officialdom, with its usual unreflecting 
scorn of natives, snubbed and sneered at their loyalty and scouted 
their fighting qualities in *52, ignoring the help of valuable 
auxiliaries by refusing to supply them with arms. The armament 
of native tribes involves a great responsibility, and Civil Servants, 
enveloped as they often are in red-tape and ignorance, are hard to 
convince, and aggravating to those whose means of information 
are superior. The national customs, folk-lore, and religion of the 
Karens are such as to cause many to identify them with one of the 
lost tribes; certainly their manners and morals are those of a 
refined and intelligent race. 

Appleton’s Physical Geography. (Appleton and Co., New York.) 
—This is a somewhat new departure in atlases. It is a collection 
of physiographical maps of the United States and the world in 
general, containing some very fine relief maps, and interspersed 
with numerous details, geological, paleontological, physiographical, 
ethnological, climatic, natural, historical, and botanical. Thus 
there is formed what is really a unique whole. The geology and 
natural phenomena are a welcome and useful addition to any 
atlas; but here we have all the details above-mentioned illus- 
trated in the clearest manner by beautiful charts and diagrams. 
It is, in fact, one of the most complete atlases we have seen, and 
its plan, if new, is equally good and instructive. 


Evenings at the Jessamine Villa. By the Marquise de Blocque- 
ville. Translated by M. Baude. (Elliot Stock).—Some charming 
selections from the well-known “‘ Evenings,” forming, indeed, a 
fairly representative collection from a graceful and refined though 
superficial philosophy. M. Baude has done his work admirably, 
and deserves well of English readers for placing before them some 
very characteristic selections on “Proverbs,” “Cosmological 
Harmonies,” and “ Magic Sympathy.” 

The Caribbean Confederation. By C. S. Salmon. (Cassell and 
Co.)—In this volume the author has urged, to the utmost of his 
power, an ideal plan, the union of the fifteen West Indian Colonies. 





He sketches first the history of the African race, in their home 
and in their land of bondage; and then analyses their treatment 
and the outcome of their contact with a dominant race, summing 
up with the present condition of the race, dating from the abolition 
of slavery. Then comes a tremendous onslaught on Mr. Froude 
and his work, The English in the West Indies, an onslaught which, 
we must confess, though fierce and angry, is yet able, and made 
effective with many a heavy blow and strong thrust. The point 
which he argues, and we think proves, is that Mr. Froude went to 
the “West Indies” with a judgment already formed, and that 
his hurried visit did not give him time to substantiate it, though 
it enabled him to surround it with a setting of rare descriptive 
power. The writer, after demolishing Mr. Froude, complains 
bitterly of the inadequacy and mismanagement of the Government, 
owing to a policy which prevails, unfortunately, elsewhere, that 
of entrusting to politicians the care of colonies unknown, unthought 
of, and unseen by them. Whether or not the amount of Home- 
rule recommended in a Caribbean Confederation would work 
satisfactorily, or would end in perpetual jealousies and bickerings, 
is doubtful ; and it is certainly not for us to say. A map and sketch 
of the various colonies and their trade will show some of the 
grounds on which the writer rests his plan and its feasibility. As 
a plan it is interesting, and as an expression of West Indian 
feeling it is instructive. 

The Life and Work of Joseph Firbank, Railway Contractor. By 
Frederick McDermott. (Longmans.)—The great railway contractor 
was born at Bishop Auckland, Durham, in 1819, and laboured ata 
colliery till his twenty-second year. In 1841 he obtained a sub- 
contract on the Woodhead Tunnel, which opened the way to the 
fifty contracts which he completed between 1854 and 1886. There 
is little in the present volume beyond the mere enumeration of the 
various undertakings and their difficulties; nothing about the 
individuality of Mr. Firbank himself. From his portrait we infer 
that it was unbending resolution, combined with good humour 
and cheerfulness, that went so far in aiding his victory over 
difficulties. He retained to the last those simple habits which a 
youth of toil necessitates, and gives another example of the 
dignity of labour. 
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Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words). 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED—MADE INSTANTLY. 


‘Once used, always used’—‘Its purity is beyond question.’—Health. 
‘It is admirable’—‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 
« a vas ‘HOUTEN & ZOON.—WEESP, HOLLAND. 


_ FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
NATIONAL zstp. ASSURANCE. 100. 
PROVIDENT 


| DIVISION of PROFITS. 
INSTITUTION. 


£612,900 CASH PROFIT has just been 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, ‘GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


apportioned amongst the members, being 

more than 38 per cent. of the amount paid 

DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S 


in premiums during the past five years. 
| 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK, 




















| 48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
E. DENT and CO, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








gporaL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


PrinciPaAL—Miss BISHOP. 





The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. Students must be 
over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination 
at the College on Tuesday and Wednesday, September 25th and 26th, unless they 
have already passed an examination accepted as equivalent. The charge for 
board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks), 


TWELVE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual value of £30, 
tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in J ULY, 1889, to 
Students who shall then have been three terms in residence, 

For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 


J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
Secretary. 


ONYNGHAM HOUSE, RAMSGATE.—PREPARATION 
for the POBLIC SCHOOLS.—Two Entrance Scholarships and five leading 





‘(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
casbabeel (Rivingtons) 2/6 
.(W. H. Allen) 3/6 


DEEP-SEA FISHERMEN, 


Patron—HER MAJESTY the QUEEN, 


Founprer anp Direcror—E. J. MATHER, Esq. 


TREASURER AND CHAIRMAN OF GENERAL CounciL— 
THOMAS B. MILLER, Esq. 


CHATRMAN OF Finance CommitTes—THOMAS GRAY, Esq,, 0B 


CHAIRMAN OF HospiTaL CommITTEE— 
FREDK. TREVES, Esq., F.R.C.S. 


BANKERS— 
Messrs. LLOYDS BARNETTS and BOSANQUETS, Limited, 





EIGHT MISSION VESSELS now cruise with the Trawling 
Fleets. Each Vessel is at once a CHURCH, DISPENSARY, 
LIBRARY, and CLUB, and the new Hospital Mission Vessel, 
‘QUEEN VICTORIA,’ is rapidly approaching completion. 


A Friend, who wishes to remain anonymous, has handed to the 
Founder of the Mission a 
CHEQUE for £3,500, 
to cover the cost of building and equipping ANOTHER HOSPITAL 
MISSION SHIP on the lines of the ‘QUEEN VICTORIA’ He 
Majesty has graciously consented to the donor’s request that the 
second Hospital Ship shall be named the ‘ ALBERT.’ 


The Council of the Institution, while most thankful for this 
munificent gift, feel compelled to point out their powerlessness to 
use the new vessel unless the fish-eating public subscribe sufficient 
funds for its annual maintenance. 


Some idea of the risks attached to the fishermen’s calling may 
be obtained from the fact that during 1887 no fewer than 3,902 
dispensary patients were treated for fractures, contusions, and 
other ailments. These floating hospitals are therefore an urgent 
necessity. Who will help us? Small or large offerings will be 
thankfully acknowledged. 

ALEXANDER GORDON, Secretary. 
Office, Bridge House, Blackfriars Bridge, London, E.C. 





ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENOE on TUESDAY, September 18th, 1883, 


For Prospectus, List of Honours, and Particulars with respect to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 








RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a distin- 
guished German Officer receive a LIMITED NUMBER of LADIES as 
BOARDERS. anes op rtunity of learning German; comfortable rooms and 
excellent situation. erence kindly permitted to Lady Storey, Lancaster.— 
Address, Mrs. VOGEL VON FALCKENSTEIN, 45 Marschallstrasse, Dresden, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honowrs, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., 32 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 


For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 


: ee COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 

For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 

The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres, 

Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 


BEPABATION for EXAMINATIONS.—Miss HELEN 

BAYNES, Scholar of Somerville Hall, Oxford (Honours Certificate), 
PREPARES GIRL STUDENTS for ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATIONS at either of the Women’s Colleges. Special arrangements 
made for board and residence.—MOUNT VIEW, Hampstead, N.W. 


je Rev. C. G. LEDGER, M.A. Oxford, assisted by H. G. 
GIBSON, Esq., M.A. Oxford, RECEIVES TEN PUPILS to prepare for the 
Universities, Legal and Medical Preliminary Examinations, Public Schools, &. 
Comfortable home. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER lith, Reference 
permitted to the Lady Henry Somerset, Eastnor Castle, Ledbury ; the Warden, 
Wadham College, Oxford; the Rev. G. B. Bennett, St. Peter’s Vicarage, Hereford, 
and many others.—P.S. Two pupils are reading for a Scholarship at Oxford. 
Address, WALLINGTON HOUSE, Hereford. 


AIDSTONE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—PREPARATION 
_ for all PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS.—Special Division for Modern Sub- 
jects. Moderate terms, The numbers have trebled during the last five years. - 
‘or Prospectus and Honour List, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Schoo:-House, 























places gained this year.—Apply for terms to C. H. ROSE, M.A. 





Maidstone, 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Head Office: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. London: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


HIS SOCIETY was instituted at Edinburgh in 1837, with the object of giving to the Assured the full benefit of th 
Premiums hitherto confined toa few of the Proprietary Offices, while retaining the Whole Profits ro the Policy Haldow 
g Experience has proved that with economy and careful management these Premiums will not only secure greatly Larger 


ces from the first; but, by Reserving 


the Surplus for those who live long enough to secure the Common Fund from 


joss,{will in most cases provide Eventual Benefits as large as under the more usual system of High Premiums. 


That the System has met with popular approval is proved by 
ITS UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS, 


as shown on the following Taste—taken from its latest Report :— 





= Septennial Progress of the Scottish Provident Institution. 








l ————— SURPLUS. 








| Ty Pertons ENDING ASSURANCES | FUNDS INCREASE N = 
<4 - . 0. OF PaRTICI- AmouNT 
Dec, 31st. EFFECTED, AT THE END OF Fansee.) or Funps, PANTS. (two-thirds divided), 
| 1845 (8 years). £942,899 £69,009 £69,009 
| 1852 2,571,328 | 254,675 185,666 167 £26,159 
1859 4,590,300 | 633,514 378,839 851 79,644 
| 1866 7,525,373 1,245,372 611,858 2,492 181,544 
1873 12,297,445 2,253,175 1,007,803 4,599 376,577 
1880 19,695,470 | 37913,252 | 15660,077 6,662 524,473 
1887 _ 26,837,043 | 6,179,746 } 2,266,494 9,384 1,051,035 














The INCREASE of FUNDS in the last Seven Years is greater than in any other Office in the Kingdom—due in great measure to the 
exceptionally low cost of Management, the rutio of which to PxeMiuMs is little over 9 per cent., or 6 per cent. to INcoME. 


The Amount of ASSURANCES effected, and the FUNDS accumulated, in 50 years, have exceeded those of any other Office at a similar period. 
EXAMPLES OF PREMIUMS FoR ASSURANCE oF £100 AT DEATH—wiTH PRoFiITs. 








AGE, 25 30* | 35 40t | 45 50 | 55 | 
| During Life............... £118 0 | #16 | £2610 | £2149 | £859 £17 | ein 
| 21 Payments .......... _ 2226 | 2354 | 8302 | 875 | 876 | 4121 | 5202 





*A person of 30 may secure £1,000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20 15s. This Premium would generally elsewhere secure (with profits) £800 
only, instead of £1,000. Or he may secure £1,000 by 21 yearly payments of £27 13s 4d, being thus free of payments after 50, 
t+ At age 40 the Premium, ceasing at 60, is, for £1,000, £33 143 2d, about the same as most Offices require during whole life. Before these Premiums have ceased, 


the Policy will have shared at least once. 


The SOCIETY has taken a leading part in the REMovAL oF RESTRICTIONS AND GROUNDS OF CHALLENGE. 


FOREIGN RESIDENCE.—All Policies (not seafaring or military risks, for which special arrangements may be made) are now 
Wortp-WInk, and free from restrictions on Residence after five years—provided the Assured has attained the age of 30. 


The SURRENDER VALUES compare favourably with those of other first-class Offices. 


A Memorandum in proof of this may be had. 


REPORTS, containing full InrormMAtion and Tastes or Rares, may also be had on application. 


EpinpurGH, May, 1888. 


J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS, and of SCIENCE 
(including the Indian School and the Department of Fine Arts), will BEGIN on 
OCTOBER 3rd. The Introductory Lecture will be given at 3 p.m, by Professor 
E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 


PROFESSORS. 


i, FUDD vcccecasennecconsscssscteston . German, 
Rey. 8. Beal, B.A. .......... ... Chinese, 
Edw. Spencer Beesly, M.A. Ancient and Modern History. 


Cecil Bendall, M.A. ....s..0.+. shi Sanskrit, 
and Mineralogy (Yates Gold. 


Geolo 
Rev, T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.G.S, mid Professorship). 





















Rey. A. J. Church, M.A. .0+.......sseeeeeeeee Latin, 
T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., Ph.D. .. Pali and Buddhist Literature. 
Antonio Farinelli, L.B......6....c0c0008 estevae Italian Language and Literature. 
J. A, Fleming, M.A., D.Sc. .........:seseeeee Electrical Technology. 
G. 0. Foster, BuA., F.B.S. ..0..c-cceercereee Be al 

2 olitica Economy (Newmarch 
N. 8. Foxwell, M.A.... Professorship). 
Alfred Goodwin, M.A. .......... « Greek, 
Charles Graham, D.Sc., F.1.C. .........00 Chemical Technology. 
Alexander Henry, M.A., LL.B.............. Jurisprudence. 
Me Eis TAN MGAL. sacescanocaccvesnicescocseune Mathematics, 
A. H. Keane, B.A, sos... cessesssscsersessseeses . Hindustani. 
A. B. W, Kennedy, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S... Engineering & Mechanical Technology. 
H, Lallemand, B.-&3-Sc.........s00se0seeee — en eS and Literature. 

s oology and Comparative Anatom 

E, Ray Lankester, M.A., LL.D., F.R.8, { 498y,, and Com Dh y 
ON. ois scasucevatacasscteresectssees Roleson Fine Arts (Slade Professorship). 
Oe A OT aren Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship). 
Henry Morley, LL.D. ..s..ccsssosseseseseeees English Language and Literature, 








Roman Law. 
Applied Mathematics. 
Comparative Philology. 


A. F. Murison, M.A, .........000. 
Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B..... 
J.P. Postgate, M.A. ....eeeees 


W. Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S. .... i... Chemistry, 

Charles Rien, Ph.D. .........060 .. Arabic and Persian. ' 

G. Croom Robertson, M.A, ....cs.esseeeesee { a Ey and Logie (Grobe 
EA. Schiifer, | A 8 eee ckaabanendinn Physiology (Jodrell Professorship). 

T. E. Scrutton, M.A., LL.By ..c...c0eeseeee Constitutional Law and History. 

T, Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A....eccecceceseee Architecture. 

L. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., M.Inst.C.E. Civil Engineering and Surveying. 

BR. W. Oliver, B A, D.Sc. (Lecturer)...... Botany. 

IRMOMINE” Gs caeucisdoness pecessusccaasccteiae aatieestae . Archeology (Yates Professorship). 


SCHOLARSHIPS, &c., of the value of £2,000, may be awarded annually: 
among these are included three Andrews Entrance Prizes, of the value of £30 each, 
the examination for which begins on September 27th. The regulations as to 
these, and any further information as to Classes, Prizes, &., may be obtained from 
the SECRETARY. 








[UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE. 


PrincipAaL—HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature at University College, London. 
Dran—H. FORSTER MORLEY, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of the College. 
A HALL of RESIDENCE for fifty-three men studying at University College. 
For particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL or DEAN, at the Hall; or to Mr 
HARRY BROWN, at the Office of University College, Gower Street. 








HE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE.—HUGHES PRO- 

FESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE and 

MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY.—APPLICATIONS for the above PRO- 

FESSORSHIP will be received by Sir Arthur Blyth, K.C.M.G., C.B., Agent. 

General for South Australia, at 8 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, not later than 

November Ist, 1888. Salary, £600 a year. Duties commence on March Ist, 1889, 
Particulars of tenure and duties may be obtained at the Agent-General’s Office. 

For the INFORMATION of APPLICANTS. 

Subject to the Statutes, the appointment will be for a fixed term of five years, 
and will be determinable only at the end of the fifth or some subsequent year by 
six months’ notice on either side, 

The Professor will be expected to be in Adelaide not later than March Ist, 1889, 
In lieu of an allowance for travelling expenses, the salary will be paid from 
January Ist, 1889. 

The following extract from the Statutes of the University is added for the in- 
formation of candidates :— 

CHAPIER IV.—Of PROFESSORS and LECTURERS. 

3. Each Professor and Lecturer shall hold office on such terms as have been or 
may be fixed by the Council at the time of making the appointment. 

4, Whenever sickness or any other cause shall incapacitate any Professor or 
Lecturer from performing the duties of his office, the Council may appoint a sub- 
stitute to act in his stead during such incapacity, and such substitute shall receive 
such proportion not exceeding one-half of the salary of the Professor or Lecturer 
so incapacitated as the Council shall direct. 

5. The Council may at its discretion dismiss from his office or suspend for a time 
from performing the duties and receiving the salary thereof any Professor whose 
continuance in his office or in the performance of the duties thereof shall in the 
opinion of the Council be injurious to the progress of the students or to the 
interests of the University: Provided that no such dismissal shall have effect 
until confirmed by the Visitor. iy 

6. No Professor shall sit in Parliament or become a member of any political 
association; nor shall he (without the sanction of the Council) give private 
instruction or deliver lectures to persons not being students of the University. 

7. The Professors and Lecturers shall take such part in the University Examina- 
tions as the Council shall direct, but no Professor or Lecturer shall be required 
to examine in any subject which it is not his duty to teach, 4 

8. During Term, except on Sundays and public holidays, the whole time of the 
Professors shall be at the disposal of the Council for the purposes of the University 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE HALL for WOMEN at 
BANGOR, Limited. 
For WOMEN STUDENTS of the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR. 
Lapy PriycipaL—Miss FRANCES E. HUGHES. 

Terms, payable in advance, £30 to £40 per Session. College fees for the Session, 
£10. Entrance Scholarships a Exhibitions will be offered on results of the 
Examinati in Septemb 888 


For particulars, apply to LADY PRINCIPAL. 
B RUCE CASTLE, 
EAD-MASTER, 


BS 
Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb., and Old Marlburian. 











near TOTTENHAM. 








Boys worked as private pupils for any Class or Pass Examination. 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. 


— HOUSE SCHOOL (close to Earl’s Court 

Station).—Principal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—The NEXT TERM will 
GOMMENCE WEDNESDAY, September 19th, 1888. A Few Vacancies for Resident 
Pupils.—Full particulars on application. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. , ‘ ; ns 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with practice 
in the special Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
intending Colonists, &., and providing full courses of Outdoor and Class-Room 
instruction, scientific and practical, in the var'ons branches of Agriculture and 
Estate M: t, Ma tof Live Stock, Dairy Farming, Land Surveying, 
Elements of Forestry, &. 
There is an Ordinary Course of Two Years, and a Diploma Course, and also 
a special One-Year Conrse for Out-Students desiring it. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINOTPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 9. 


dine LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
MILE END, E. 


The SESSION 1888-89 will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist, 1888. The 
New Buildings which were opened by T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales 
on May 2lst, 1887, afford more than double the accommodation which was pro- 
vided formerly. . 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be 
offered for Competition at the end of September to new students. Fees for 
Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 100 guineas in three 
instalments. All Resident and other Hospital Appointments are free, and the 
holders of all the resident appointments are provided with rooms and board 
entirely free of expense. The resident appointments consist of five house 
physiciancies, five house surg jes, one heurship, and one receiving-room 
officer; dressers and maternity pupils also reside in the Hospital. Special 
Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of 
the University of London, and for the Primary and Pass Examinations for the 
Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, are held throughout 
the year. Special entries may be made for medical and surgical practice. The 
London Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and tram with all parts 
of the Metropolis, and the Metropclitan, Metropolitan District, East London, 
— — Railways have stations within a minute’s walk of the Hospital 
and College. 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply, personally or by letter, to 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1888-89 will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist, when 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. CULLINGWORTH, at 3 p.m. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all first-year students, will be offered for Competition. 
The Examination will be held con SEPTEMBER 26th, 27th, and 28th, and the 
subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Botany or Zoology, at the 
option of candidates. 

Special classes are held throughout the year for the “ Preliminary Scieutific’’ 
and ‘‘ Intermediate M.B.’’ Examinations of the University of London. 

An additional Laboratory for the teaching of Advanced Physiology has been 
recently provided, 

All Hospital Appointments are open to students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and money-prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several medals. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made to 
Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are made for students 
entering in their second or subsequent years; also for dental students and for 
qualified practitioners. 

Medical practitioners, clergymen, and private families residing in the neighbour- 
hood receive students for residence and supervision, and a register of approved 
lodgings is kept in the Secretary’s office. 

Prospectuses and all * cree may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIKS), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, N.W. (Established 1871.) 

Classes for General Education under the teaching and snpervision of the 
Principals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Papi's prepared for Uni- 
versity examinations, &c. Entire charge taken of pupils from India and Colonies. 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance : — 

Religions Knowledge, the Rev. JAS. CORNFORD, Lecturer at the London 
College of Divinity.--English Language and Literature, J.N. HETHERINGTON, 
Esq., F.R.G.S.—Ancient and Modern History, H. E. MALLDEN, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.Hist.8.—Science, E. K. CAMPBELL, Esq., M.B., F.R.C.S.—French, L. 
STIEVENARD, Esq., F.C P, Officier d’Académie, Université de France, City of 
London School, and King’s College, London.—German, Dr. C. A. REINECKE, 
University of Géttingen and City of London College.—Latin and Arithmetic, C. 
W. CUNNINGTON, Esq., A.K.C.—Landscape, Perspective, and Model Drawing 
from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and Water Colours, ALFRED HARDY, 
Esq. ; Miss ROSENBERG.—Pianoforte, WALTER MACFARREN, Esq., R.A.M. ; 
WALTER FITTON, Esq., R.A.M.—Solo Singing, Choral Singing, R. H. C . 
MINGS, Esq., R.A.M.—Harp, F. LOCKWOOD, Esq.—Violin, ELLIS ROBERTS, 
E:q.—Dancing and Calisthenies, Mrs. BURCH. 

CLASSES REOPEN SEPTEMBER 24th, 1888. For terms, references, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPALS, 


| EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 19 

The Parade.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. L. HUCKWELL.—The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 18th, Special arrangements have been made 
for the reception of very young children. The Fees charged are, for Pupils nomi- 
nated by a Shareholder, under nine, £2 23 ; between nine and eleven, £3 33 ; and for 
Pupils not nominated by a Shareholder, under nine, £3 3s ; between nine and 
eleven, £1 4s, A large Gymnasium has recently been built at the School-House, 
and a trained mistress attends.—Prospectus and information as to Boarding- 
Houses may be obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. E, FIELD, 42 
Warwick Street, Leamington. 


RDINGTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, near BIRMINGHAM. 
—Very healthy neighbourhood; detached house, large garden, tennis and 
croquet. Spacious class-rooms. PREPARATION for PUBLIC EXAMS, 
Pupils have gained Honours and Distinction in Local and Col. Prec. French and 
German — Resident Foreign and Certificated Governesses. Visiting Pro- 
fessors. Terms moderate and inclusive.—Address, PRINCIPAL. 





























ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
5 FITZROY STREET, W. 

A Full Course of Training is provided for Ladies desirous of entering Girls’ 
Public Schools. Class-teaching under supervision. Model and Criticism Le:sons, 
Kindergarten training. Preparation for Teachers’ Certificate, Higher Local 
(Cambridge), and Froebel Society’s Examinations, Scholarships offered. 

TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 1zth.—Address, PRINCIPAL. 


HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS.-ON-SEA — 
Heap-MasteR—Rev. H. J.G@RAHAM, M.A Oxon. (Law and Modern History 
Honours). Pupils under 15 are prepared for the Classical and Modern sides 
of all Public Schools, Many scholarships have been gained, and high places 
frequently taken. 
The School stands in an elevated position, facing the sea, Young and delicate 
boys receive every care. 


o References to the Bishops of Oxford and Lincoln, and to parents in India and 
anada, 








——————___ 


TALS EXHIBITIOyY 
WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTOy’ 


PaTRON. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 
Hon. PRESIDENT. 
H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY, 
DrrEecTor-GENERAL, 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 
PRESIDENT OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE, 
Colonel J. T. NORTH. 





a 
TALIAN EX HIBITIOyY 
The GREAT SUCCESS of 1888, Bie. 
The EXHIBITION of the YEAR. 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE. PAINTINGS and INDUSTRIES, 
At 4 and 8.30 p.m. daily, wet or dry, 
“ROME UNDER the EMPEROR TITUS.” 
On the “ Wild West”? Arena. 
Magnificent Reproduction of the 
ROMAN COLISEUM. 





TALIAN EX HIBITIOY 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING. ; 


NEAPOLITAN MANDOLINISTS and SORRENTO SINGERS DAILy, 


TA LIAN EXHIBITION 
Admission to the Exhibition, 1s, Open 11 a.m. to 1l p.m. ‘ 
VINCENT A. APPLIN, Secretary, 








| iemmaes EXHIBITION, IN LONDON, 1888. 
NOW OPEN. 


LYMPIA, KENSINGTON. 
PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES OF IRELAND. 
IRISH ARTS AND ANTIQUITIES. 





OPEN 9 am. to 10.30 p.m. 
Apmission, ONE SHILLING ; SEASON, 21s, 





Excursions from all parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Improved 
Service vid West Kensington and Addison Road Stations, Omnibuses every few 
minutes from all parts direct to the doors of Olympia, 


SCOTLAND.—GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 





HE MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY’S IMPROVED 
SUMMER SERVICE of Express Trains from LONDON (St. Pancras) to 
SCOTLAND is now in operation, as under :— 





Down TRAINS.—WEEK-Days. Sunpays, 

dD); BY I's A; ETA | E 

Depart. a.m.) &.m. a.m,’ p.m./8 p.m. p.m.] p.m.! p.m, 

London (St. oe eee e+ |5 15/10 30,10 40 12 20 3 8 m 9 15) 8 25,915 
rrive. | ik 

Glasgow (St. Enoch’s) ... (4 5) 7 50)... 11 25 © 6 20 7 4016 20 74 

Greenock nas vas, . /4 40; 8 30)... 12 3m 7 32 8 22] 7 32: 8 2 

Edinburgh (Waverley) -|£ 20) ... | 8250. | 5 537 25) 5 53! 7 25 

Perth ... ove one ae  /8 45)... (LL 36 = 8 3511 10] 8 35.11 10 

Aberdeen ose oes eee oo (9 35 ° | 3.5 + | 12 01 12 0) 155 

Inverness... oe ass wc] coe | coe | O SF) see [ae & OS CG 2 45,6 5 

p.m|p m.| a.m. night & p.m.’ pm] p.m.! p.m, 











A.—Sleeping Saloon Cars to Glasgow, Greenock, Kdinburgh, and Perth. B.— 
Drawing-Room Saloon Car to Edinburgh. D.—Drawing-Room Saloon Car to 
Glasgow. E.—Sleeping Saloon Cars to Edinburgh and Glasgow. First-Class 
Passengers travel in the Cars attached to the Day Trains without extra payment, 
= a in Sleeping Saloon Cars the charge is 53, in addition to the First- 
Class Fare, 


The Evening Express Trains reach Greenock in time for Passengers to join the 
* Columba,’ ‘ Iona,’ or ‘ Lord of the Isles’ Steamers for the Highlands. Through 
Carriages from London to Greenock by these Trains, 


For particulars of Up Train Service from Scotland to London, see Time-Tables 
issued by the Company. 


Derby, July, 1888. JOHN NOBLE, General Manager, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.-C. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





74 NEW 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffiizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases. 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free per post for 6d, 7" Hanes 


OLD PARIS. 
TEN ETCHINGS 


‘BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A: BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio, Price Three Guiueas, 








FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 


THE AUTO Tf Y¥ 2 2 COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
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§.B., to whom applica 


——— 
EQUIRED, for the Central Training College of the British 
ool Society, a RESIDENT PRINCIPAL, of University 
fe f £600 a year. —Furtber particulars may be obtained from 
distineD BOURN BE, Esq., B.A., at the Training College, Borough Ruad, London, 
ED tions, with 18 copies of printed testimonials, may be sent 


NVALID CHILDREN’S AID ASSOCIATION, 18 

Buckingham Street, Strand.—£5 43 needed for Nellie A., boarded out in 

country. A. D, GRAHAM, Hon, Sec., will send full details, Invalid chairs and 
spinal carriages in much request. 








not later than September 20th. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


p, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
ELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
NG PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
RBADI! n for filling. on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
London for RLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


'» 8 
WILLIAM 
in 

NDARD_P 
SERIODICALS. 





paroen TI 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS we ee owe 
CLAIMS PAID ... oe vee one 


AL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


1848, 


ee £8,000,000 
++ 19,000,000 ! 


THE ST. PAULI 
LAGER AND PILSENER'_ BEERS. 


For Prices, 
Apply to the ST. PAULI BREWEKIES COMPANY, Limited, 
6 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


G5 


H. PORTWAY, 9 PARK VIEW TERRACE, BRADFORD, 
and 3 CLARENCE STREET, MANCHESTER; 
Or GRISCHOTTI and CO., 163 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW. 








i“THE 


“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


| APOLLINARIS. 
QUEEN 
The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 


OF TABLE WATERS.” 


11,894,000 bottles. 





cnn 
GENTLEMAN (82) who intends 


adopting Journalism as his profession, an1 
will presently have capital, wishes to gain PRAOTI- 
CAL EXPERIENCE on a high-class Provincial 
Journal (Liberal), Would come for a probationary 
riod of three months without salary, if prospect 
romising. Strictest references given and required. 
—Apply, in the first: instance by letter, stating full 
facts, to “ JOURNALIST,” care of Field, Roscoe, 
and Co., Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 





HE NEW GALLERY, 
REGENT STREET. 
The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from 


. till 7 p.m. 
- ? Admission, One Shilling, 


Will CLOSE TUESDAY, August 7th. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 


“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak,””"—Sir Cuartes A. CAMERON, M.D, 


SPECTACLES. 


« les unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, SCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen aud assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valnahle snegestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry, E.C, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
Y WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


BRAND & Cos A 1 SAUCE. 


OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 














porrED MEATS. Also, 





JSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





[URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 








QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


| USE 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S 





EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








WOOLDRIDGE’S 


TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRK BECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 

March Slst, 1884. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

8.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 

W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696. 
AND -IN- HAND INSURANCE 
ET 


soc! : 

MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE. 
PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 
BONUSES LARGE, 

EXPENSES MODERATE. 

NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
ANNUAL INCOME...........::ccssseeceeeee £308,797 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS ........::00008 £2,280,731 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C, 











A CompEnts ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 


PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY.. ... CHAIRMAN. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000, 
Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000, 
Moderate Premiums, Favourable Conditions. 
New Concessions. 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 
West-Enp Orricr— 

8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Diseases of the most formidable and 
chronic characters have been cured by Holloway’s 
remedies. Ulcerations which have proved themselves 
incurable by any other known means have healed 
kindly under the purifying and regenerating influence 
of this excellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, con- 
tracted muscles, and = swellings can be most 
safely and effectually healed by Holloway’s Ointment 
and Pills, which can do no barm under any circum- 
stances, Neither of these mendicaments has anything 
deleterious in its composition; both are essentially 
purifying and pr Bnans nan in their nature, Toe 
combined power of these noble remedies enables them 
successfully to cope with most descriptivns of impuri- 
= and to cure, or at least relieve, most varieties of 
iseases. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “TOO CURIOUS.” 


PAID IN 4HIS 
OWN COIN. 


By E. J. GOODMAN. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE NEW NOVEL IN 3 VOLS. 


ao UC § at 


By CURTIS YORKE. 


ALSO, NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


A MODERN BRIGAND. 


By the Author of “ Miss Bayle’s Romance.” 3 vols. 
*©A novel of decided ability......The author sees 
things straightiy and puts them sharply, and he 
has a quaintness and individuality of style which 
adds additional force to his satire.’”’—Graphic, 


The REBEL ROSE. Anony- 


mous. 3 vols, 


“Evidently the work of one or more persons who 
are very much behind the social and political scenes. 
Those who care for romance and those who care for 
politics will alike read with interest.”—Graphic, 


ANTOINETTE. By Miss 


BuiytTH. 2 vols. 


In HOT HASTE. By Miss 


Hvutzian. 2 vols. 


ROLAND YORKE. The 


New Volume of the new Popular Edition of the 
Works of Mrs. Henry Wood. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 
neatly bound, 
In this series already have appeared, price 3s 6d 
each book :— 


EAST LYNNE. The SHADOW of ASH- 
The CHANNI 


NGS. LYDY. 
Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S | LORD OAKBURN’S 
TROUBLES. DAUGHTERS. 
VERNER’S PRIDE, 


Complete sets of Mrs, Henry Wood’s novels are also 
on sale in the Library Editions, in Bentley’s Favourite 
Novels, 





BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


THE NOVELS OF 


ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 
EACH SIX SHILLINGS. 


Nellie’s Memories. | Uncle Max. 
Barbara Heath-| Wee Wifie. 
cote’s Trial. Wooed & Married. 
Not Like Other | Robert Ord’s Atone- 
Girls. ment. 


BENTLEY’ FAVOURITE NOVELS. 





THE NOVELS OF 


RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Cometh Up as a/| RedasaRoseis8She. 


Flower. Second Though 
Good-bye, Sweet- Nancy. — 
heart. Beli nda. 
Joan. ** Doctor Cu pid. - 


Not Wisely, but Too We 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 
IN SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES, 


test. Volumes :— 
LIFE of GOETHE. By James dime. 
Now ready, AUGUST By E 
LIFE of CONGREVE. By E. Gosse. 
es in preparation by W. L. Courtney, Oscar 
Browning, &c. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF “GREAT WRITERS.” 
An Issue of all the Volumes in this Series will be 
published, printed on Large Paper of extra quality, 
in handsome binding, demy 8vo, 23 6d per Volume. 
Each Volume contains a complete Bibliography, 
compiled by J. P. ANDERSON, of the British Museum. 


THE 
CANTERBURY POETS. 
Edited by WILLIAM SHARP. 

In SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES, square 8vo, 

Well printed on fine-toned paper, with red-line 
border, and strongly bound in cloth. Each Volume 
contains from 300 to 350 pages. Bindings :—Cloth, 
red edges, 1s; cloth, uncut edges, 1s; red roan, gilt 
edges, 2s 6d; padded morocco, gilt edges, 5s; andin 
half-morocco, gilt top, antique (in a variety ‘of new 
reproductions of old wry 

Latest Volumes :— 
The POEMS of OSSIAN. With an 
eee a GrorGE EyrE-Topp. 
UST Volume now ready. 
ELFIN “MUSIC : an cu mash Wain 
Fairy Poetry. ae by ARTHUR EpWarp WAITE. 
To be followed by 
POEMS of SOUTHEY. ' Edited by 
Sipney R. THompson. [Ready August 25th. 


THE CAMELOT SERIES. 
Edited by ERNEST RHYS. 
In SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES, crown 8vo. 
Latest Volumes :— 
The LIFE of LORD HERBERT of 
CHERBURY. With an Introduction by WILL 
H. Dircxs. 
AUGUST Volume now ready. 
ENGLISH PROSE from MAUNDE- 
VILE to THACKERAY. Chosen and Edited 
by ARTHUR GALTON. 
To be followed by 
The PILLARS of SOCIETY, and other 
Plays. By HENRIK IBSEN, Edited by HavELOcK 
ELLIs. [Ready August 25th, 
Bindings:—Red cloth, cut edges, and dark-blue 
cloth, uncut edges, either style, 1s; red roan, gilt 
edges, 83; and in half.morocco, gilt top, antique (in 
a variety of new reproductions of old tints). 
London : WALTER SCOTT, 24 Warwick Lane. 


FIFTH (Cheaper) EDITION, 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES VIEWED 
in RELATION to MODERN THOUGHT. By C. 
A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 





THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, price 2s 6d, 
REASONABLE APPREHENSIONS 
and REASSURING HINTS. Papers designed 
to Attract Attention to the Nature of Modern 
Unbelief, and to Meet some of its Fundamental 
Assumptions, By Henry Foormay, M.A., Vicar 
of Nocton. 


By the Same, crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
ETHICS and THEOLOGY. Papersand 


Discourses in Aid of Spiritual Morality and In- 
telligent Faith. 


London : 
F. NORGATE, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 





AUGUST, 1888. Price 1s, 


HE MONTHLY PACKET. 
Edited by bag nse M. YONGE, 
ConTENT: 
BEECHCROFT AT ROCKSTONE. “By the Editor. 
Daamar. By Helen Shipton, 
ANGELA: ASKETCH. By Alice Weber. Part II. 
—* Vocation. By the Author of “ Grannie,” 


PREPARATION OF PRAYER-BOOK LESSONS. 

CaMEOS FROM ENGLISH HIsToRY, 

REMEMBRANCES OF THE First EMPEROR AND 
EMPRESS OF GERMANY. By Chrystal Mackenzie. 

A REMINISCENCE OF IRELAND. 

THACKERAY’s LETTERS, By CO. E. Plumptre, 

An Inpian View or ENGLAND. By Nitya Gopal 
Mukerji. 

A Fairurvut Servant. By Annie Cazenove. 

Parers ON EnGuiso LITERATURE. By Hon, Eva 
Knatchbull-Hugeszen. Paper II. 

DEBATABLE GROUND. 


London: W. Smita and Innes, 31 and 32 Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


O BOOKBUYEBRBS and 

LIBRARIANS of FREE LIBRARIES.—The 
AUGUST CATALOGUE of Valuable New and Second- 
Hand Works, offered at prices greatly reduced, is 
NOW READY, and will be sent post-free upon appli: 
cation to W. H. SMITH and SON » Library Depart- 





a 
BLACKWOOD'S + MAGAzmNR 


No, 874, AUGUST, 1888, 23 64, 
ConTENTS, 


At Rest. Freperick III.: Emprero 
Two Sonnets. By the Earl of hoon” Knvo,~ 


(Published by Command of the Queen,) 
A Stirr-NECKED GENERATION. Chaps, 18-2] 


THe British MUSEUM AND THE Prop 
L: 
THERE, » Wao Go 


SrpyLLinE LEAVES. 
In a GARDEN OF JoHN EvELyYn’s, 
A Nieut in a Scotcu Swamp, 


WANDERINGS AND WILD Sport Beronp 7 
HE 
Layas.—II, Hnu. 


MicHaEL ANGELO. By W. W. Story. 

THE Navy AND THE Country. 

TuHE Seconp HALF OF THE Session, 

Tue DeatH OF Mr, GLEIa, By “E. B, H.” 


Witi1am BLackwoop and Sons, Edin 


London. burgh and 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
é hoe CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


ConTENTS FoR AUGUST. 

THE PROGRESS OF PRESBYTERIANISM. By E de 
Pressensé, 5 

Mr. Forster. By Justin McCarthy, M.P, 

THE BrirDS OF THE OUTER Farnes, By T, Dj 
Pigott. oo 

Tue New Dogmartism. By Lewis Wright. 

Tue True Powicy oF NationaL Derence, BR, 
Colonel F. Maurice. y 

Strate Socratism. By John Rae, 

Tux PaROcHIAL SYSTEM AT Fautt. By t 
Augustus R. Buckland. y Goen 

THE AWAKENING OF NEW ENGLAND, By F, 
Underwood, LL.D. 

THE New Nationa InsuRANCE Laws OF Germayy 
By Henry M. Felkin. ; 

RECENT ORIENTAL Discovery. By Professor A, H, 
Sayce. 

CHA0s IN THE WAR OFFICE. By General Sir John 
Adye, G.C.B., R.A. 


IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, 








é io NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
AUGUST. 2s 6d. 
Wuo Owns THE CHURCHES? By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp, 
East Lonpon Lazour. By Miss Beatrice Potter, 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF Bnririsu Iy 
TELLECT. By Dr. A. Conan Doyle, 


Tue New CuRE FOR ‘GROWING TOO Fat.” By Dr, 
Burney Yeo. 


Tue REAL MADAME DE Pompapour. By Malle, Blaze 
de Bury. 

Democracy AND Party. By T. E. Kebbel. 

Workers’ Sones. By Miss Laura A. Smith. 


A Mountain VINEYARD IN CaLirorni4, By William 
Maitland. 


AmeERICAN STATESMEN,—(Concluded.) By Professor 
Goldwin Smith. 


Tuer PuBLic OFFICES—FROM WITHIN, By Sir Arthur 
Blackwood. 


Wuart 1s LEFT OF CHRISTIANITY? By W.S. Lilly, 
London: Kraan Pav, TRENCH, and Co. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 70, AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 
Eve. By the Author of ‘John Herring,”’ “ Mehalah,” 
&c. Chaps. 51-55. 
Tue SHortTcomings OF ENGLISH ELEMENTARY 
Scuooits. By J. H. Yoxall. 
Last Time AND Next. By Charles Walter Boyd. 
Tue Wotves. By Eden Phillpotts. 
Tue StoraGe oF LIFE As A SANITARY Stupy. By 
Dr. B. W. ern 
Noontipe. By D. J. Robertson. 
THE Lixacs. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. 
OrtHopox. By Dorothea Gerard, Joint Author of 
- — a The Waters of Hercules,” &c, Chaps, 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang, 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





Now ready, price 10d. 


HE ANGLICAN CHURCH 

MAGAZINE, AUGUST, 1888. No. 23, Vol. IV, 

ConTENTS. 
1, Our ATTITUDE TOWARDS OUR OaTHoLiIcism. By 
the Rev, Alex. J. Harrison, B.D. 
2, Tue Russian CHURCH, AND Epocus IN ITS HI 
Tory. By W. R. Morfill, M.A. 
3. THE NATIONAL REFORMED CHURCH OF SWEDEN. 
By the Rev. Frederick Case. 
4, un’ Gascon Kina. By Rev. Wentworth Webster. 
5, My Camera Opscura, From the Dutch of Hilde 
brand. 
6. Notices oF Booxs. 
7. AMONG THE CHAPLAINCIES, 
8, APPENDICES. 

London: Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall. 
Paris: GALIGNANI, Boulogne: MeErripew. Brussels: 
Spinevx. Baden-Baden: SOMMERMEYER, Cannes: 
FoTHERINGHAM, Florence: CoLe. Dresden: Ti1TT 
MANN. Geneva: STAPELMOHR. Hanover: SCHMORL 
and Von SEEFELD. Leipzig: Lincke. Moscow: 
GrRossMANN and KNoOBEL. Lausanne: BENDA, Rovsst. 





ment, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


Vevey and Montreux ; SCHLESINGER. 
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——— 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR AUGUST. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Tue ARMADA: A Poem. By Algeron Charles Swinburne. 
Jopnery IN OUR PusLic Orrices. By L. J. Jennings, M.P. 
AVisiIT TO PRESIDENT BranD. By J. E. CO. Bodley. 
REFLECTIONS IN INnp1A, 1880 1888. By Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
Baron Hirscu’s Rattway. By Theo. Bent. 

GENIUS AND TALENT. By Grant Allen. 

Reve. By Pierre Loti. 

CAPITAL AND CULTURE IN AMERICA. By R, A. Proctor. 
CovraGE. By General Viscount Wolseley. 


CORRESPONDENCE :— : 
TRADES-UNIONS AMONG WomEN. By Frederick W. Verney. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER. 
B 


y 1  WEMYSS_ REID. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 32s. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


The CHRONICLES of BOW STREET POLICE 


OFFICE, with an Account of the Magistrates, “ Runners,” and Police; and 
a Selection of the most Interesting Cases. By Percy FITZGERALD, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 2]s, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


WITH the CAMEL CORPS UP the NILE. 


By Count GLEICHEN, Grenadier Guards. With numerous Sketches by the 
Author. Large crown 8vo, 93. 


By W. FRASER RAE, 


AUSTRIAN HEALTH RESORTS: 


Bitter Waters of Hungary. By W. Fraser Raz. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


the 


FIFTH and CHEAPER EDITION. 


MODERN SCIENCE & MODERN THOUGHT. 


By SamveL Larne. Demy 8vo, ds 6d. 





By the AUTHOR of “‘The BROKEN VOW.” 


The CHILD of STAFFERTON. By Canon 


Kyox-Littiz, Author of ‘‘ The Broken Vow.” Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 834 New Oxford Street; 241 Brompton Road, S.W. ; 
and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 


from Two Guineas per Annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 
per Annum, commencing at any date. 
Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books 
added to the Library, postage-free on application. Catalogues, One 
Shilling and Sixpence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Favourably Reviewed by over Fifty Influential Newspapers. 
HOW TO SELECT A LIFE OFFICE. 


A Dialogue, Illustrated by Tables, Showing how to Obtain 
a Maximum of Security and Profit. 
By G. M. DENT, F.S.S. 

“ Explains with singular clearness the canons by which the security of an Office 
may be tested and its prosperity gauged, and shows the immense difference 
between the advantages offered by different Companies,”’—Manchester Examiner. 
. “‘ The statistics as to Endowment Assurance policies as investments are highly 
interesting and convincing.” —The Citizen. 

Price 1s; by post, 1s 1d. 





JOHN HEYWOOD, Manchester and London. 
Alo at W. H. SMITH and SON’S Railway Bookstalls, 





THIS DAY. 


The ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of 
CHRISTIAN DOGMA: an Essay in the Science of History, By CHARLES 


A. H, Turnitt. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





THE BISHOP OF AUCKLAND’S JOURNAL. 


OUR LAST YEAR IN NEW ZEALAND, 1887. 
Containing a Detailed Account of the Affairs of the Church 
and the State in that Colony at the Present Time. 


By WILLIAM GARDEN COWIE, D.D., 
Bishop of Auckland. 


Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Now ready, Sixpence, New Series, No 62, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 
contuining, among other Articles of Interest :—“ WHO WROTE 
DICKENS’S NOVELS?” “TWO BRITISH PILGRIMAGES in 
the NINETEENTH CENTURY;” “The PEAK of TENERIFE; 
“HOT WINDS ;” “The HOME of TURKISH TOBACCO;” 
and “*A LIFE’S MORNING,” by the AUTHOR of “ DEMOS,” 
“THYRZA,” Sc., Chaps. 15 and 16. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 





Price 74. 
Qa seeeres JOURNAL—AUGUST. 
THIS MORTAL OOLL. 


By Grant ALLEN, Author of ‘‘In All Shades,” &e. 
MORNING IN THE Woops. Our Lega Future, 
ScotcH BANKING AS A PROFESSION: OFFICIALS. 
THe SILVER StRFAM. By Fred. M, White. 
New Motive Power For SHIPS. 


HAMBERS’S 


Rannoch MEMORIES. | PaRvENUS. l 
FIGHTING THE ARABS AT LAKE NYAssa. 

NaturaL Gas WELLS OF PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 
THE CHINESE IN THE COLONIES, 
AURICULA CULTIVATION. | 


Tue Homovurs oF GASOPOLIS, 
JOURNAL—AUGUST. 


Reapy WItT. 


Evcatyptus Honey. 
Basy—BEER—BULLETS ! InsEcT TORMENTS OF BRAZILe 


NHAMBEBRBS’S JOURNAL—AUGUST. 


GREAT WRITERS AND THEIR ART. 
Finpine WATER BY THE DivintnG-Rop, 
PALLAS’S SAND GROUSE. THE AMONTILLADO. 
Tue MontH: SCIENCE AND ARTS, 
POETICAL PIECES. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL, 
Occasional NOTE, 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


ing DIVIDED IRISH. By the Hon. Atsert S. G. 
Canning. Published by James Warnock and Co., Newry. Price 6d; by 
post, 8d. LITERARY OPINIONS. 

1. From Mr. Lecry, Author of “ History of England in Eighteenth Century :"— 
**It shows very wide reading, and is so temperate and reasonable in dealing with 
very inflammable subjects, that it cannot fail to do good. I hope it may be as 
successful as it deserves to be.””—February 16th, 1888. 

2. “In the compass of some eighty-six pages, Mr. Canning has told the history 
of Ireland from Tudor days to the present time. His object is to set out fairly, 
and without prejudice, the causes of Irish discontent, and in many respects the 
attempt is successful. Mr. Canning writes with moderation, and though it is 
clear that in politics he is a Unionist, he keeps his opinions well under control.’” 
—Saturday Review, June 30th, 1888, 

3. “A perusal of ‘The Divided Irish’ will afford the reader a better insight 
into the position of parties in Ireland than many more voluminous and preten- 
tious works.”’—Morning Post, May 9th, 1888. 

4, “The Hon. Albert Canning’s thoughtful and ably written essay, ‘ The 
Divided Irish,’ stands out amongst works devoted to the recent history of Ireland 
by its impartiality of spirit. The little work may be heartily recommended.” 
—Scotsman, February 20th, 1888. 

5. “ This is an exceedingly well-written and instructive pamphlet. We commend 
a perusal of Mr. Canning’s book.”—Glasgow Herald, March 28th, 1888. 

6. ‘** The Divided Irish ’ is an able treatise, and will, we have no doubt, attract 
wideattention. The author writes with strict candour and in a clear and forcible 
style. The present historical review we should wish every Englishman would 
read.”’—Irish Times, February 21st, 1888. ‘. 

7. ‘‘Mr. Canning’s tone is singularly impartial. His pamphlet is well worth 
reading.’’—The Queen, June 2nd, 1888, 

8. “Mr. Canning’s style is clear, concise, and terse, and his facts, as far as we 
can judge, above suspicion. His pages may on the whole be termed instructive 
and impartial, and his sketch of the present state of Ireland is distinct!y valuable 
to both politicians and non-politicians.”—Society Herald, May 21st, 1888, - 

9. “* This unbiassed description of the situation of the different parties in Ireland, 
and of the causes of their conflicting principles and interests, adds additional 
lustre to the writer’s well-known reputation as an impartial historian, A key to 
a problem unsolved for centuries is really provided in Mr. Canning’s critical 
analysis of the national charact.r.”—Whitehall Review, July 5th, 1888. 


Fat ee and DOWNSTATIRBRBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


LFRACOMBE —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 

Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms. Eight lawn- 
tennis courts; large swimming-bath; private baths.—Descriptive tariff of 
MANAGER, 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKg, 








——— 


THIS DAY, in Pictorial Wrapper, price One Shilling. 
NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “THROUGH GREEN GLASSES.” 


“THE VOYAGE O F 


THE ARK 





By F. M. ALLEN, Author of ‘“ Through 


a 


Green Glasses.’’ 





“A bright book of memoirs.”’— Scotsman. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS of COURTS and SOCIETY. 


By a CosmopotitaN. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“The book rambles in a pleasant enough fashion in and out, backwards and forwards, in 
the countries of inhabited space, and the decades of wasted time.”—Scotsman. 
“The book of the hour, almost every page having its good story, epigram, or piquant 
reflection...... Vastly amusing.” —Piccadilly. 


GREEK FOLK-SONGS. By J. S. Stuart Glennie. Demy 
8vo, 7s 6d. 
The MODERATE MAN. By EdwinHamilton. Fcap. 4to, 


in handsomely designed case, gilt top, 7s 6d. With 12 Original Whole-Page Illustrations 
by Harry Furniss. 

“ An unceasing fund of absolutely irresistible rhyming sketches. Many people are to be 
found who look with a certain degree of diffidence, bought, perhaps, of painful experience, 
upon the conventional volame of poems, humorous or otherwise. To such individuals Mr. 
Hamilton’s book will be a refreshing revelation. To use a phrase which is not quite new, but 
which never had atruer application, there is not a dull line from cover to cover.” —Freeman’s 
Journal. ‘Mr. Furniss illustrates the facetious author very happily.’—Saturday Review. 


The LIFE and TIMES of JOHN WILKES. By Percy 


FitzGERALD. 2 vols., with 4 Portraits, 21s. 
“The best of recent works from the same hand...... Clearly, pleasantly written.” —Graphic. 


SHELLEY: the Man and the Poet. By Felix Rabbe. 2 


vols., 21s. 
Mr. DUNPHIE’S NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS. 
The CHAMELEON. By Charles J. Dunphie. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘‘Characterised by scholarly grace and a keen wit.’’— Graphic. 
The POPULAR NEW WORK on HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


From KITCHEN to GARRET. By Mrs. Panton. 


Edition, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 63. 
Mr. DOWLING’S NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS. 


IGNORANT ESSAYS. By Richard Dowling. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


“A book for loversof booke. A kindly nature and a gentle humour peep from every page.” 
—Vanity Fair. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE MAN with a SHADOW. ByG.M. Fenn. 3 vols. 
[ Shortly. 
THE LAST HURDLE: a Story of Sporting and Courting. 


By Frank Hupson. 3s 6d. [Neat week. 


A RECOILING VENGEANCE. By Frank Barrett. 2 vols., 


with numerous Illustrations, 12s, [This day. 


A LEAL LASS. By Richard Ashe King (Basil). 2 vols., 21s. 


“ There are few writers of fiction in these islands whom we should place above Mr. Ashe 
King......°A Leal Lass’ is in most reepects a long way ahead of anything he has yet 
written...... he most effective and humorous character in the story is Con O’Neill, the 
old Irish gardener...... Con’s figures of speech, witty phrases, and effective retorts 
suggest a Mrs. Poyser in trousers...... An exceptionally clever and interesting novel.”— 
Freeman’s Journal. 


DIANA BARRINGTON. By Mrs. Croker, Author of 
“ Pretty Miss Neville.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

“ We have little hesitation in declaring ‘Diana Barrington’ to be one of the best stories 
of Anglo-Indian life published since the ‘Chronicles of Dustypore.’ Mrs. Croker has done 
good work before, but her present effort is a distinct advance on all her previous ventures. 
There is an infectious gaiety about it that is immensely refreshing, and the heroine is as 
bright and frank a creature as we have met for a long time. The narrative is exceedingly 
Picturesque and full of vivid touches, while the dialogue bristles with good things...... 
Such a book as ‘ Diana Barrington’ is a veritable tonic to a jaded reviewer, and makes him 
look forward with keen anticipation to unother story from the genial and witty pen of its 
author.’’—Athenxum. 


IN OPPOSITION. ByG.M.Ireland Blackburne. 3 vols., 
31s 6d. 

“The outcome of much original reflection, no small observance of men and manners, and 
considerably more than usual savoir faire...... Miss Blackburne has written a novel which will 
be read, and which, suggesting new trains of thought, will bear re-reading.” — Piccadilly. 

“* A novel much above the average in literary merit...... An abundance of clever portraiture, 
bright dialogue, and plenty of thoughtful and epigrammatic reflections.”—Athenzum. 


Fourth 














NEW ONE-VOLUME Novets 
FOR HOLIDAY READING. 





Price 6s each, 
MRS. RUMBOLD’S SECRET. By Mrs, Macquid 
IDLE TALES. By Mrs. Riddell. 
ROBERT HOLT’S ILLUSION. By Mary Linskuy 
GRETOHEN. By “ Rita.” 
The STORY of ANTONY GRACE. By G, a 
THROUGH GREEN GLASSES. By F. M. Alles, 
A BIRD of PASSAGE. By B. M. Croker, 


Price 3s 6d each. 
A MODERN CIRCE. By the Author of “ Molly 
Bawn.” 


[Just ready, 
CATCHING a TARTAR, By G. W. Appleton, 


ust ready, 
The TRAGEDY of FEATHERSTONE. By B, L, 
Farjeon. ‘ 


— in the LIFE of a LADY. By Hamilto 
dé, 


In LUCK’S WAY. By Byron Webber. 
MISS ELVESTER’S GIRLS. By M. W. Paxton, 
WHERE TEMPESTS BLOW. By M. W. Paxton, 


The FOX and the GOOSE: a St f th 
Kildare. eae 


FROZEN HEARTS. By G. W. Appleton. 
LIEUTENANT BARNABAS, By Frank Barrett, 
TWO PINCHES of SNUFF. By William Westall, 


Price 2s each. 
ONE MAID’S MISCHIEF. By G. Manville Fenn, 


(Just ready, 
WHAT HAST THOU DONE? By Fitzgerald Molloy, 
[Just Ready, 


A TERRIBLE LEGACY. By G. W. Appleton, 


A MENTAL STRUGGLE. By the Anthor of “ Molly 
Bawn,.”’ 


HANDSOME JACK. By James Greenwood. 

TEMPEST DRIVEN. By Richard Dowling. 

DOUBLE CUNNING. By G. Manville Fenn, 

The DINGY HOUSE at KENSINGTON. 

The OLD FACTORY. By William Weastall. 

RED RYVINGTON. By William Westall, 

RALPH NORBRECK’S TRUST. By William 
Westall. 

The CHEQUERS. By James Runciman. 

THAT VILLAIN ROMEO. By Fitzgerald Molloy, 

LOUISA. By K. 8. Macquoid. 

The LADYE NANOYE. By “ Rita.” 

A LUCKY YOUNG WOMAN. By F. O. Philips. 

The DEAN and HI3 DAUGHTER. By F. C. Philips, 

JACK and THREE GILLS. By F. C. Philips, 

AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. By F. ©. Philips. 

SOCIAL VICISSITUDES. By F. 0. Philips. 

PROPER PRIDE. By B. M. Oroker. 

PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B. M. Croker. 


A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. By the Author of 
* Molly Bawn,” 


HER WESK’S AMUSEMENT. By the Author of 
** Molly Bawn.”’ 


A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST. By “ Basil.” 
In a SILVER SHA. By B. L. Farjeon. 


Price 1s each. 


A HOUSE of TEARS, By E. Downey. Twelfth 
Edition, 

An IMPECUNIOUS LADY. By Mrs. Forrester. 

The GREAT HESPER. By Frank Barrett. 

A BAG of DIAMONDS, By G. Manville Fenn. 

LITTLE TU'PENNY. By the Author of “ Mehalah.” 


LADY VALWORTH’S DIAMONDS. By the Author 
of “ Phyllis.” Third Edition. 


THREE SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
IN THE PRESS. 


1, JAMES PAYN’S 
‘“‘ A PRINCE OF THE BLOOD.” 
2, Mrs. RIDDELL'S 
‘‘The NUN’S CURSE.” 
3, SARAH TYTLER'S 
“LOGIE TOWN.” 


WARD and DOWNEY, Publishers, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


—— 





anal 





Lorpor: _ by Joun CampsE xt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Prezinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


trand; and Published by him at the ‘‘SrzcraTor”’ Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Etrand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 4th, 1883, 
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